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LITTLE DANIEL. 


By J. W. SHerer, C.S.I. 


5. 
HECQUERS was the last house out of Stoke-Harewood, on 


the London road. 

It was a modern villa of the ordinary stucco kind, with an older 
bit at the back, covered with ivy. The picturesque portion, con- 
sisting of offices and a small bedroom or two, was all that remained 
of the wayside inn, called Zhe Checquers, the necessity for whose 
existence had passed away with the coach and waggon trade. 

Shrubs and flowers, in the garden between the house and the 
high-road, made a pretty show ; and at the back there was a lawn 
which had been the old bowling-green, with some large chestnut trees 
and a long strip of kitchen-garden ground. 

The shade, the fragrance were pleasant; and the small domain 
looked an abode of peace. It was scarcely that. 

For Mrs. Ross Bunting, widow of the late Dr. Bunting, and 
presiding spirit of Checquers, though really kind-hearted, displayed 
a considerable amount of self-will. She was rather stout, and had 
black hair and eyes and a red face ; but she was tall and her features 
were good. Relations were strained between this lady and her 
daughter, Mrs. Cecil Lobb. The truth was, the elder widow was a 
strong woman, and the younger widow a weak woman ; and weak 
women irritate strong ones. Cecil Lobb should never have married. 
He was good-looking but very silly ; and as his people were hard up, 
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he had to follow a calling ; and, unfortunately, no calling had been 
invented which he was fitted to follow. At last he settled that his 
vocation lay in “ Going out in something.” When asked “In what?” 
he would reply, “That is a detail. The main thing is to ‘go out.’” 
Poor fellow ! he had no idea how soon both his light and himself 
would effect that process. 

Why a man who is no use at home should be in request in the 
tropics is a difficult question. But some one person seemed to have 
need of Cecil, for a berth was offered him in a tea-garden in Ceylon, 
and he jumped at it. He had been allowed to flirt with Effie 
Bunting, because his wooden head was held a guarantee of celibacy. 
But, by Cupid! when Cecil started for Ceylon, he took Effie 
with him. They were married in London, where the necessary 
residence had been arranged. She was over twenty-one, and her 
own mistress, to be sure ; but Dr. Bunting never saw her or wrote to 
her again. Cecil’s tea career was naturally a failure. He got as far 
as the hot water: no further. And after a year or two of incom- 
petency on one side and sour admonitions on the other, the young 
fellow sank into low spirits, and attempting to remedy this state of 
things with something stronger than tea, came to a not uncommon 
end. It says something for Mrs. Ross Bunting, that she freely 
offered shelter to Effie and her little boy Daniel, and they settled at 
Checquers. 

Shelter—that was about it ; board and lodging ; but not much 
sympathy, and occasionally rather plain speaking. 

Toa neighbour who understood her, the elder widow remarked, 
“* Effie must be made to feel the situation.. She has killed her father 
and broken her mother’s heart, and. such actions cannot be condoned 
all at once.” -This was hyperbole. Dr. Bunting died of gout 
in the stomach, and Mrs, Bunting’s heart had never been broken, 
or, at any rate, had joined again in quite a satisfactory manner. 

To another ear she had confided the following : “‘I have nothing 
to say against the child, mind you. A child’s a child. But still I 
am, under the circumstances, not called upon to love or kiss or 
fondle it, and I shall take my own time about doing so.” 

Effie was not generally practical or efficient, but music came easy 
to her, and she had had no difficulty in learning to play and sing. 
And, indeed, her voice was very pleasant. Therefore she was 
required to give lessons. And every day five-and-twenty minutes of 
railway travelling took her to her sphere of employment. “I have 
to see,” said Mrs. Bunting, “ that Effie lies on the bed that she has 
made for herself.” 
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Little Dantel ait 


Little Daniel had his nursery in the part covered with ivy, and a 
girl of fourteen, Alice, looked after him. He was not to go into the 
front garden as a rule, or enter the drawing-room without invitation ; 
and the main staircase was holy land, not to be rashly trodden. But 
he might roam about under the chestnuts, and go as much as he 
pleased to see Ralph, the great St. Bernard’s dog, whose kennel was 
in a little yard filled with straw. The fine nature of this animal 
precluded the least fear of treachery, and the child was quite at 
home with his friend. He mispronounced his name, indeed, calling 
him Lalph, but this arose from infirmity, not lack of interest. Mrs. 
Bunting hardly ever saw him : she was afraid of growing to like him; 
and she thought doing that would be the first step towards sanction- 
ing pauper marriage, shiftlessness, and disobedience. 

“ Besides,” she murmured to Mrs. Candour, “if I did not keep 
a tight hand on Effie, she would marry again. Anda Bunting mar- 
riage : an amateur electric engineer or something of the sort. The 
Buntings are so limp. They have no grit. Effie is a regular 
Bunting. I am Ross, you know. I have brought Ross into my 
married name, as a protest against limpness. My three sons in the 
Colonies are I hope Rosses; if not, Heaven help them. A Bunting 
in Australia is absurd. I have brought a little Scotch granite into 
the family. But Effie does not inherit it.” 


II. 


The day before the occurrence to be related, Pinto’s Circus had 
visited the village. And in the evening cook and Eliza had been 
allowed to go to the sixpenny seats. Mrs. Lobb was away in town, 
having arranged to sing at a small suburban concert. She had got a 
new sentimental song, which was much admired: 


O whisper, should you love me, 
If they ever told you all? 


Mrs. Ross Bunting would not go to bed till the servants came in, 
and Lizzie was then sent to see if the little boy was all right, and if 
Alice had put her candle out safely. 

“Well, cook, were you amused ?” 

“O, it was beautiful, mum ; perticlar the lions.” 

The ccok, being of rather a full habit, had seen several lions, 
but they were reduced by prosaic Lizzie to three. 

“T says to Lizzie, mum, when the Hafrican king turned to the 
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savage lioness, ‘She'll ’ave ’is life, Lizz, as sure as sure.’ O, it was 
most egziting ! ” 

Next morning was a beautiful spring day. At a little distance 
from the gates, and nearer the main street, there was a branch road 
tending north ; and between seven and eight, several vans and 
ornamental carriages took this cross road on their way to the town 
of Bullbridge. The little ponies passed, and the camels and the 
elephant, and then there was a break in the line, and nothing what- 
ever appeared for some minutes. _— 

But presently, coming very fast, a rather top-heavy cage with its 
shutters up was seen advancing. There were two young men on the 
box, and the one that was driving had some difficulty in restraining 
the three piebald horses, harnessed abreast, that drew the vehicle. 
Moreover, he did not know the way, and not finding any of his 
comrades in sight, kept along the London road till just opposite 
Checquers. At this point shouts were heard from stable helps, who, 
mounted on horses, had reached the turn to Bullbridge. 

“Come back—come back—you’re wrong !” 

The piebalds did not relish being arrested, and were quite 
unwilling to stand still ; and so, drawing completely to one side of 
the road, the driver attempted to turn. But the impetuous animals 
sprang round with such a jerk that the cage revolved on only two 
wheels, hovered for a moment, and then fell over with a loud, 
sounding crash. The result of this heavy fall on the cage was 
that the iron bars were torn in one place from the body of the 
vehicle, and a considerable opening was formed. Out of this 
sprang, in rapid succession, the three lions the cage contained. 
Two of the wild animals at once jumped over the hedge, and made 
off across the fields. But the third one, a fine male, born in the 
circus, being thoroughly alarmed and shaken by the accident, 
leaped lightly over the garden wall at Checquers, and hid amongst 
the shrubs. Lizzie had been washing the steps, and the front door 
was open. She had hastily risen from her knees on hearing the 
crash, and was on the grass, when, to her terror, the lion brushed 
by her, and ran into the house. Completely losing her head, and 
indeed all power of utterance, the damsel rushed to the nearest 
corner to get to the back of the house. The little boy, Daniel, 
who rose early, had been brought down and permitted to go and 
see his friend Ralph, but the trusty dog was in too excited a state for 
play, and even rejected the proffer of a portion of his slice of bread 
and butter, which the lad had made him with affectionate gestures. 
Ralph had doubtless smelt the wild beasts approaching, and when the 
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noise of the accident was heard became frantic. Unable to do anything 
with the dog, Daniel ran as fast as he safely could (for the equi- 
librium question was not finally settled as yet) to the front garden, 
appearing there by the opposite corner to the one by which Lizzie 
had retired. And seeing the front door open, after a little prelimi- 
nary peeping, he entered the house. To his great surprise, a dog 
much bigger even than Ralph was crouched up in the corner, 
keeping his neck pressed against the wainscot, and throwing his 
head and mane at the same time a little back, as if deprecating 
disturbance, and waiving all claims to a complimentary reception. 
Daniel, however, was not to be discouraged by nervous manners, but 
sat on the floor close by his head, and fondled his new acquaintance, 
presenting him at last with quite half his piece of bread and butter, 
which, however, was firmly declined. The racial taste for giraffes 
probably rendered a sugared tartine too homely a morsel ; but the 
lion, though pursing up its mouth against the viand, at last gently 
licked the tiny fingers that offered it. The hall was large, and ran 
up to the roof, being lighted from above by a skylight. And then 
round it, at a height of twelve or fifteen feet, ran a gallery into 
which bedroom doors opened. 

Lizzie had got to Mrs. Bunting’s room, but was no use at all, as 
she only interrupted violent weeping by cries of ‘ We are all corpses! 
Master Daniel is crunched! Our last day is come!” and similar 
ejaculations. Alice had run to the dog-kennel, but not finding her 
charge, was not equal to further search, but joined Lizzie in seeking 
the head of the house. Mrs. Bunting intimated her intention of 
going into the gallery. This was considered suicidal by Lizzie who 
declared that if the animal once suspected quarry upstairs the 
massacre would become general. However, nothing daunted the 
descendant of the Rosses, wrapped in a shawl, slipped down a short 
passage and into the gallery, from whence she could discern what 
was going on below. 

And what a spectacle met her view ! 

The animal had in a measure recovered its self-possession. It 
seemed perfectly assured that its little companion harboured no 
guile, had no designs, and still better, no suspicions. Hungry beasts 
of prey, searching for food, naturally do not make distinctions ; and 
in India babies are often carried off by wolves. But the danger of 
fatal creatures often arises from their own fears and those of their 
victims ; and as India has been mentioned, it may be added that a 
helpless infant, left alone, has been known to play with a cobra ; to 
faddle round the snake’s neck with its silly dusky hands, and neither 
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create alarm or sustain injury. The lion, though not leaving the wall, — 
had taken a more easy attitude ; and beside it the sweet lad, with 
his fresh morning face, his blue eyes, his long light curls, his healthy 
cheeks—to use Léon Gozlan’s charming phrase—*moitié chair, mottié 
fruit—his coloured frock that seemed to match his eyes,. stood 
stroking the tawny head, and surprised that no recognition followed 
the frequently repeated name of Lalph. 

Mrs. Bunting withdrew in an emotion of admiration and terror, 
without having been noticed either by her grandson or the beast. 

** Now, Alice,” she cried on reaching her room, “ you go, like.a 
brave girl, to the gallery ; and, in a whisper, ask Master Daniel to 
come upstairs.” 

“Ola!” groaned Lizzie, ‘‘‘ In the midst of life we are in death !’” 
and hid her face in her hands. 

The little hero ! the little darling—a true Ross ! Oh heavens !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bunting, clasping her hands. “ What a sight it was ! 
Gently, Alice, gently ! not in a stern voice. All may yet be well.” 

Alice, feeling that some reparation was due from her, glided off 
to the balusters. 

“ Master Daniel,” she said, in the voice of a tom-tit, “come up 
the front stairs.” 

The child and the lion both looked up, and the animal’s uneasy 
eye rested on Alice with some misgiving. But the little fellow 
answered : 

“No, I mayn’t come up these stairs : grandmamma angy.” 

At that moment the tramp of feet was heard, and with loud 
talking, and with chains and ropes in their hands, armed men entered 
the house. 


III. 


The African king was a grotesquely ferocious-looking person. 
His hair had been allowed to grow long, he was unshaven, and dressed 
in a kind of chamois-hunter’s costume, dirty itself, and trimmed with 
dirty fur. His naturally dark complexion had been assisted with 
burnt cork. 

To speak the truth, he was very glad he was not expected to go 
after the lioness ; that task young Mr. Pinto had undertaken on 
horseback, with the assistance of others. The royal nerves were not 
quite so firm early in the morning as they became later on in the 
day. However, he had had a dram on his way up, and was rather 
desirous of showing that the refugee lying in the hall was easily 
subjected to his sway, 
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‘Good heavens !” he cried, “fancy that child here ; was ever 
such a thing seen? Take care of him, somebody ; and carry him 
away.” 

Alice had descended by the back stairs, and slipped round the 
house when she knew the men had come. 

And Daniel was eagerly seized upon, and carried off to the 
kitchen in triumph. 

Strange to say, the lion, though obviously timid, was rather exas- 
perated by the king’s voice, and gave forth one most resonant roar. 
To Lizzie, it sounded like the last trumpet predicted in the Revela- 
tion, and she inwardly bade a long farewell to earth. She, however, 
was not the only one daunted; the African (from Hoxton) was 
decidedly uncomfortable. But the keeper who was in the habit of 
feeding the animal was present, and under cover of a toothsome 
morsel, administered a strong narcotic. 

This particular animal was accustomed to take them, as he it 
was who accompanied Britannia through the streets, on the top of 
the highly-gilt and painted fabric provided for the allegorical figure. 

There was a van outside, and into this at last Lalph the second, 
who cannot be said to have abused his liberty, was safely conveyed. 
News came that the lioness, who had been traced to a neighbouring 
heath, had killed a donkey, and in turn had fallen to young Mr. 
Pinto’s rifle. Its companion was an old male, pretty well wearied by 
an. unusual ramble, and not sorry to submit to his captors, as the 
country was not at all like his native land ; there were no springbok 
about, and, after all, if a good meal was provided, there was not 
much fag in jumping through a hoop. 

And so tranquillity was restored at Checquers. But little Daniel 
had produced an entire change in the behaviour of Mrs. Ross Bunting. 
The small gentleman was placed at breakfast in the dining-room 
close to his gandmamma. He was called a laird, to indicate the 
exclusively Caledonian nature of his character, and was allowed treats 
which even drew.some warnings from Alice herself, who was present. 

- He had had. strawberry jam.already, but it was thought right that, 
as'a Ross, he should be offered the national marmalade. 

“ Well, I never, Master Daniel!” cried Alice, with large eyes and 
a bewildered smile. 

Mrs. Candour came in after the meal, and of course had to hear 
the whole adventure in minutest detail ; though rumour had already 
supplied her with all the reliable facts. 

“ And to see that little man,” exclaimed Mrs. Bunting, “ playing 
with the lion as if it was a kitten, really it was beautiful. Pop goes 
down the paw, and over goes Toddles; up again Toddles, and at 
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him with his little fists: and what next? Why, both rolling on the 
floor ; which is lion, which is Toddles, nobody knows.” 

Myth was rapidly and industriously at work. 

“Oh!” muttered the grandmamma in conclusion, “ the child is 
pure Ross, and no mistake. How it came about I cannot tell. 
Effie Bunting and that poor wig-block—why they should produce a 
Ross passes conjecture. A bantam born from two barn-doors : this 
is puzzle for the philosophers. I don’t think I shall let Effie go 
about teaching. No! It is not quite the thing for the mother of a 
Ross. After all, she’s a pretty porcelain-looking kind of girl, and I 
cannot see why one of the clergy should not take a fancy to her.” 

Effie was to be home by luncheon. She was in the train which 
they called the slip-coach, and could hardly believe her eyes when 
she saw her mother, little Daniel, and Alice on the platform awaiting 
her arrival. 

There was something of the insipid water-colour about her 
appearance at first, but a closer inspection showed traces of care, 
which are always of interest. The eyes were weary ; she had ex- 
perienced much anxiety and disappointment. And those who have 
witnessed (as she had done) the death of illusions which sometimes 
concludes a course of excess, declare it to be a ghost which can 
never, with absolute security against 1eturn, be laid in this world. 
The lion story had to be as much minimised, in early recitals, to 
prevent shock, as it was ultimately enlarged to produce greater 
dramatic effects. Happy walk home! much remarked on by the 
tradespeople, for this united family was an entirely new spectacle. 
Eliza and the cook were in the front garden, too excited to stay 
indoors. 

During the strange visit of the morning, cook had locked herself 
in her bedroom and closed her ears. On emerging, she thought it 
right to justify herself, in some measure, to her mistress. 

“T was took rather sudden, to be sure, mum; but I am no 
coward-—oh, no, quite the contrary. I face cows on the high-road 
with the best of them, leastways if there is a garden gate handy, 
should an animal be overdriven. But I was never in a situation 
before where there were wild beasts. And there is few that are 
partial to such.” 

The lady of the house admitted that the circumstances were 
exceptional, and that to encounter lions belonged in no way to the 
duties of the kitchen. 

Such then was the story of little Daniel, and itis pleasant to think 
that concord sprang out of the scene which supplied the basis of his 
reputation, 
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ON BEHALF OF BIRDS. 


HAT would the general tattler and purveyor of conversational 
odds and ends do without that model of discreet indis- 
cretion, loquacity and anonymity combined—“a little bird”? Nay, 
the very foundation of nursery government, if there be such a thing 
in these days when children are born for the sole purpose of govern- 
ing and teaching their parents, would be undermined by the loss of 
this useful guide to the pinnacle of knowledge whence the powers 
may descend upon the fugitive peccadillo. In childhood’s days the 
“little bird” is a very wonderful friend of the family with most 
inconvenient omniscience ; and perhaps it was an unconscious 
recollection of the only possible explanation—to the young thinker— 
of this phenomenon which induced Sir Boyle Roche to ascribe the 
capacity of being in two places at once to a bird. 

No less important, and perhaps even more desirable from the 
point of view of practical life in this vale of woe, is the existence 
of flesh-and-blood little birds. Luckily any slight unpleasantness 
which may have become associated with the imaginary creature 
vanishes when the sometime victim arrives at the stage of noticing 
the genuine article. Very few, whether “ grown ups” or children, fail 
to take some joy in the pretty things that lend vocal sweetness to the 
air and life and movement to every hedgerow. There should really 
be none to disregard the incalculable charm which birds add to every 
open-air scene, and it would be well for every one who finds delight 
therein to know a little more about the individual birds themselves, 
and the entrancing variety of their shape and colour, their habits 
and their notes. Any very complete or universal knowledge of this 
kind is, perhaps, a counsel of perfection ; but the fact remains that 
the enjoyment of almost every moment spent out of doors in these 
islands—in this respect we may with justifiable assumption call them 
the Isles of Blessedness—is enhanced by the presence of birds. In 
the midst of the actual rush of the hunt, or the excitement of a warm 
corner with the guns, attention is, perhaps, absorbed to the exclusion - 
of this gentler witchery ; but other times there are, and plenty of 
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them, when the attentive ear and quick eye find a feast of interest 
afforded on all sides. Has it not been said indeed, perhaps rather 
heretically, that not the least of the joys of him who pursues the 
“gentle craft” lie in his leisure and his opportunity to appreciate 
the teeming life around him ? 

It savours scarcely aught of insular pride or prejudice to say that 
in this matter we have the advantage of our Continental friends and 
neighbours. A prominent cause, and, at the same time, a noticeable 
effect of their inferiority, is the ubiquitous notice-board. On the 
Continent the plague of the placard has extended even more widely 
than with us. Everywhere the eye is met by an “affiche,” be the 
spot ever so rural and, to all appearance, far from the madding 
crowd, It is true that these eye-sores are not large and brilliant 
after the manner of those which now form the most hopeful of the 
crops of our distressed agriculturists. They are generally small and 
often very roughly written, but their legend is peculiarly significant and 
—shall it be said ?—offensive. Most of them say, “Chasse réservée,” 
while the remainder conjugate the verbs “ défendre” and “ battre” 
in all possible permutations and combinations. Now, what does all 
this mean in connection with a secluded hedgerow or copse? - It 
means that some bold man with a gun and a large loose-limbed dog 
wants to go in for “le sport,” and desires to return to the wife of his 
bosom with a plump little sparrow or a tiny finch dangling from his 
belt. For fear he should find no “game,” he is obliged to preserve 
it! That is where the horror comes in, The majority of the most 
beautiful spots and districts of Continental scenery are shorn of more 
than half their charm by reason of their total lack of bird life ; 
wherefore the travelling Englishman heaves a sigh, partly, it must be 
admitted, of self-complacency ; for, with all our reputation for killing 
things, we have up to the present time kept our hands and murderous 
weapons off small fowl. ; 

Still, it will not do for us to be puffed up. There are other ways 


of killing a dog than hanging him, and, be the reason what it may, a- 


serious thinning, amounting in: some cases to, positive gaps, has taken 
place of.late years in the population of our-country side. . A few 


years ago, for instance, a goldfinch was no very unusual sight, more- 


particularly on commons and waste ground where flourished the 
thistle that it loves. ‘To-day, such of the goldfinches sold in the 


market as are not other birds masquerading willy-nilly under. 


borrowed. colours—a trick sometimes carried out with extreme skill 
—are mostly foreigners imported: and labelled: English.” .Many of 
the linnets and finches, again, are conspicuous by their absence, and 
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it is impossible to say how much poorer our gardens, shrubberies, 
and hedges are for the loss of their warbling. It were a thankless and, 
to a great extent, a useless task to attempt to trace the precise cause 
of the decline in our feathered population. The hunt would be one 
of much difficulty, and complicated by sundry cross-scents. How is 
it possible to find an explanation which will at once fit the dis- 
appearance of birds on which there is practically no drain arising 
from the demands of the market, and at the same time the flourishing 
increase of others for which the demand is enormous, ¢.g. the lark, 
much sought after whether for song or supper—ball-supper—and yet 
more numerous now than ever before ? 

To cure an evil it is best, no doubt, to ascertain its cause, but, if 
that baffles inquiry, then take the remedy that comes readiest to 
your hand, and do the best that in you lies with'it. In the present 
case the law has furnished the bird-lover with weapons which, with 
careful wielding, may do much. Unfortunately the protection of 
wild birds is a pastime in which not many people have troubled to 
make themselves proficient, and yet it is a game that is emphatically 
worth the candle. In the next few pages it is proposed to set out 
briefly its main rules and possibilities. 

Legislative efforts towards the preservation of birds have been 
somewhat spasmodic. Of course from of old there have been game 
laws, but then there were the interests of private persons to keep 
that subject to the fore. What is everyone’s business, however, is no 
one’s, and similarly nobody in particular cares to take much trouble 
about things which are the property of everybody in general—a . 
category to which wild birds belong. The precise motive forces of 
the first attempt at the protection of this common inheritance is lost 
in obscurity. Not improbably it was some very small occasion, and the 
importance of the matter at stake was not at first generally or fully 
appreciated. However that may be, the year 1880 saw an Act passed 
which set up a close time for birds of all kinds, and hedged certain 
specified birds round with extra precautions. Then came a supple- 
mentary little Act in 1881, which merely added the lark to the list of 
special birds of the previous year. Several years passed and the subject 
attracted comparatively little attention. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether much energy was shown in administering the Act. At last 
there occurred what may almost be called an accident, which, as so 
often happens, had far wider effects than anyone would have guessed 
to be likely. A panic arose that the Cornish chough was nigh to total 
extinction, because for one reason or another its eggs had acquired 
a very considerable pecuniary value in the market. Popular no less 
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than intelligent interest and solicitude were excited, and incontinently 
a law was passed which offered to those local authorities who cared 
to take advantage of it the opportunity of extending a protective hand 
over any or all of the birds’ eggs within their districts. These two 
Acts, then, together with a third passed in 1896, which will be referred 
to presently, constitute the Wild Birds’ Charter—the first and the third 
safeguarding the persons of birds, and the second their eggs. In 
certain details the Act of 1894 dovetails into the Act of 1880 and 
amends and extends it, and the more minute provisions of each Act 
will be explained ; but there is that rough line of distinction to be 
drawn between the enactments. 

After a fashion not uncommon in and perhaps inseparable from 
Parliamentary dealings with intricate practical matters, these Acts 
seem to go quite far enough, perhaps a little too far, in one direction, 
and not far enough in another ; to be a little inaccurate in the sweep 
of their “long arm,” and to bear a resemblance to the proverbial 
crocodile’s head, with its formidable array of jagged teeth, through the 
interstices of which the little bird—alias, in this instance, the bird- 
destroyer—hops safely and gaily twittering. Nevertheless, a good 
deal can be done with them, and it is very desirable for every lover 
of outdoor life to be well acquainted with the extent to which he 
can constitute himself the keeper of his feathered friends. 

The Acts apply equally to all parts of the British Isles, but, as 
the greatest activity in connection with them has been shown in 
England and Wales, where perhaps the greatest necessity for them 
exists, this article will deal only with this area, over which the Home 
Secretary exercises the final authority. 

First and foremost comes the cardinal principle established by 
the Act of 1880, that between March 1 and August 1 it is illegal to 
kill or take any wild bird. 

The object of this provision is clearly to prevent, so far as 
possible, families of young and callow birds from being left destitute 
and doomed to almost certain destruction by the slaughter or 
capture of their parents. It scarcely seems that any very strenuous 
efforts have ever been made to administer this enactment vigorously, 
and the provision that a first offence under it shall entail only a 
reprimand and the payment of costs seriously weakens it ; for clearly 
in the case of such a casual and little noticeable occurrence as this, 
it is comparatively easy to avoid all proof or even suspicion of a former 
offence. Further, the penalty for a second conviction is only five 
shillings. Under the Act of 1896, however, the Court may also 
order any trap, net, &c., used by a convicted person to be forfeited, 
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This new power is of much significance. In any case, moreover, 
the old Act is valuable, if for no other reason than that it has 
given definite form and sanction to the feeling that the lives of 
birds should be respected during the breeding season. Another 
instance of the tentative way in which the Act was drawn is that 
owners and occupiers of land and their authorised agents are not 
debarred by it from killing or taking the majority of wild birds on 
their own land. This, of course, leaves the conscientious but 
irrationally destructive gamekeeper to deal devastation at his own 
sweet will all the year round. There are some birds, however, 
specially named in the schedule to the Act, with which not even 
these privileged persons may interfere in the close time ; and the 
penalty for doing so is greater than in the case of the non-scheduled 
birds. It may be as much as twenty shillings, and “ first offence” is 
no valid excuse. It is difficult to guess the principles upon which 
the schedule was drawn up. But this will afford no surprise to any- 
one who has the least experience of the quaint way in which things 
take place in Parliament. There it is constantly a case of “ pull 
baker, pull devil,” and the finished legislative goods come out just 
as the chances of the struggle may determine, with a little piece put 
on there and a little piece taken off here by the partisans of either 
side. Asa result, there is no mention in the schedule of sundry 
birds which one would think must have been more or less scarce, 
and therefore deserving of special care, as far back as 1880, and 
hawks—even the rarer kinds—are still left to the tender mercy of 
those who class them as all equally destructive and pernicious, and 
consequently shoot them at sight or otherwise exterminate them so 
far as possible ; while, on the other hand, fancy names appear, which 
it would probably puzzle even the best naturalist to identify. 

The latter peculiarity, however, does not matter very much, and 
the former can now be corrected by the joint efforts of county 
councils and the Home Secretary. If a county council can be 
persuaded that the family affairs of some particular species of bird 
are affected prejudicially by their exclusion from the schedule, they 
can apply to the Home Secretary to add such bird or birds to the 
schedule. That good and great personage can then, if he sees no 
objection, make an order accordingly, which has the effect of ex- 
tending the most complete protection afforded by the Act to the 
desired birds in the county from which the application comes. 
Thus the hard and fast lines of the general law can be modified to 
suit the supposed requirements of every district. This is a special 
and good feature of both the Acts for the protection of wild birds, 
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and it only remains for those who have some knowledge of and 
interest in natural history on the wing to see that the local authori- 
ties are properly posted up in the needs of the areas under their 
jurisdiction and the most promising ways of meeting them. Up to 
the present time twenty-three counties in England and Wales have 
availed themselves of their powers in this particular direction. 

There is also another way in which the Act of 1880 can be 
varied for special reasons. Whatever may have been the evidence 
which determined the learned Members of Parliament of that year 
to fix the close time within the precise limits already stated, it is 
quite certain that, owing to the variability of our seasons and for 
other special causes, including the vagaries of particular species of 
birds, all the breeding is not always got over during the months of 
March, April, May, June, and July. Sometimes housekeeping on 
the tree-top starts exceptionally early in the year—some phenomenal 
discoveries of nests and even eggs in the very beginning of February 
or in late January were announced to enliven the first weeks of last 
year ; while in other cases, whether because of the successful attempt 
to bring up two families in a year or for other reasons occasioning 
special delay, home life among birds does not cease till far into the 
autumn. At all events, even if there are not in many cases young 
birds actually in the nests after August is well under way, it is quite 
certain that by that time many fledgelings have by no means become 
so strong upon the wing and so generally independent as to make it 
safe for them to be left entirely to the mercies of the bird-catcher. 

This worthy craftsman will himself admit that a very large pro- 
portion of the victims of his wiles consists of juvenile and inex- 
perienced birds, which are too unwary or too easily dazed with fright 
to avoid the dangers patent to the older bird, and, further, that many 
of these captives are quite unfit for a confined and artificial life. 
Their crops are not capable of dealing with the unaccustemed food 
which must be offered to them in cages, and for this reason large 
numbers of them die—simply wasted. It is probably hard to over- 
estimate the damage which may be and is done under this head to 
the legions of the air. Hence, though one is loth to interfere with 
any business or trade that is in itself legitimate, the waste under 
present conditions is so entirely out of proportion with the profits or 
advantage to anyone that it is satisfactory to know that several 
county councils have availed themselves of the provision which 
enables them to move the Home Secretary to extend the close time 
to suit the peculiarities of different districts and of the birds that 
nest there, — _s ~ 
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It must be confessed that the fact that only a few of the councils 
have moved on this particular point does not argue a very keen 
perception of the best interests of their trusts. But, until the Act of 
1894 was passed, comparatively little attention was given to the 
whole subject of bird protection, and since the councils came into 
the powers given them for the first time by that Act, which refer 
chiefly to the eggs of birds, they have been apt to exercise the new 
rather than the old powers. Gradually, however, the knowledge will 
gain ground that the extension of the time during which no bird may 
be taken or killed is one of the best means of preserving bird 
families, particularly when it is understood that such an extension 
need not apply to all birds in a county, but can be confined to 
certain species which need this special care. Thus it is good to 
learnthat in Northamptonshire herons may now breed in peace and 
bring up their young unmolested until the end of August. King- 
fishers again enjoy even a wider privilege in Bedfordshire, where 
their close time has been extended so as to run from February 1 to 
August 31. Until lately the limits within which the extension might 
take place were somewhat restricted, but now the Act of last year 
authorises the Secretary of State to forbid the taking or killing of 
particular birds, or of all birds within particular areas, at any or all 
such times of the year as, on the application of a county council, he 
may consider best adapted to prevent their extinction or serious 
diminution. The Middlesex County Council, which deserves recog- 
nition and credit as one of the foremost friends of wild birds, has 
already taken advantage of this new provision, and has extended a 
helping hand all the year round to certain species. 

In the days of the old Greek philosophers there was a never- 
failing source of disputation in the simple query, “ Which came first, 
the hen or the egg?” Similarly, it is quite open to discussion 
whether the destruction of eggs is or is not the main factor of the 
danger in which the national aviary stands. Of late the opinion 
appears to have prevailed that the egg-taker is the arch-criminal in 
this matter, and there has been a general disposition to look askance 
upon the British schoolboy in consequence. As a matter of fact, 
unless for some reason or other a market springs up for a particular 
kind of egg, and it therefore acquires a constant commercial value, the 
destruction of eggs is comparatively small, and there is little reason to 
block the admirable avenue toa love and knowledge of natural his- 
tory formed by the habit of bird’s-nesting. Therefore, although, Jace 
the Greek philosopher, without the egg there can be no bird, great 
Care is requisite in pursuing the line of the new departure authorised. 
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The Act falls into two divisions. In the first place, it is now 
possible for a county council to represent to the Home Secretary 
that the taking or destroying of the eggs of certain specified birds 
should be made penal throughout or in any part of a county. If 
an order is made accordingly, an offender becomes liable to a 
fine which must not exceed twenty shillings. Now, in view of 
the well-known similarity between the eggs of entirely distinct 
birds, a similarity so great that it baffles experts of acknowledged 
pre-eminence in practical ornithology, pleasant pictures rise up 
before the mind of magistrates and their clerks struggling valiantly 
to decide whether or no an egg found upon the person of a culprit 
may properly be considered to have been laid by one of the birds 
in the prohibited list of the county. This difficulty certainly 
forms one of the most serious obstacles in the way of effectively 
administering the Act. But local authorities have not been 
deterred by it. On the contrary, the majority of orders which in 
various parts of the kingdom they have obtained from the Home 
Secretary are aimed in this direction. In thirty-five counties there 
are now lists in force of varying lengths, to be found “ blowing ” an 
egg mentioned in which brings a penalty within sight. Certain 
birds have naturally been received into the charmed circle almost 
universally ; and whatever may be the precise necessity or efficacy of 
this method of protecting wild birds, there is a certain satisfaction in 
feeling that many of one’s favourite birds will henceforth be relieved 
from all anxiety, so far as the arm of the law can settle it, about their 
pretty treasures. 

In the second place, and lastly, comes by far the most picturesque 
and—if properly worked—one of the most effective ways of defend- 
ing the defenceless denizens of the air. A county council may, 
with the consent of the Home Secretary, set apart in a county one or 
more areas with well-defined boundaries, within which all bird’s-nest- 
ing is forbidden. Even the most enthusiastic schoolboy collector can 
scarcely feel aggrieved at this method, except that within such areas 
it may, of course, be expected that the nests and eggs of rare birds 
not elsewhere discoverable will be found. In this very point lies the 
best hope of the plan. The districts, if carefully selected, will be 
such as already form more or less favourite rendezvous for fowl of 
all kinds, great and small; and if these original species consider 
their quarters comfortable and unmolested, it may be confidently 
hoped that they will find means of imparting the good news to their 
friends and relatives of all degrees. A very slight acquaintance with 
one or two of the areas which have already been set apart in this 
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manner suffices to show that their usefulness can scarcely be 
exaggerated. The Norfolk Broads, for instance, and Wicken Sedge 
Fen, in Cambridgeshire, could hardly be surpassed as likely places 
for all sorts of water-birds and others that have a weakness for wide 
open tracts. Again, Spurn Point, in Yorkshire, and Lundy, together 
with the adjacent coast of Devonshire, may be trusted to afford 
asylum to many most desirable species of sea-birds. There is some- 
thing particularly attractive in the idea of a sacred enclosure within 
which the timid bird may find itself safe from all chance of trouble. 
The experiment is, of course, as yet in its very early infancy, but it 
will be disappointing and surprising if it does not attract to our 
shores many hitherto very rare or almost unknown visitors, as well 
as encourage species which the increasing hurry and whir of modern 
life threaten to extinguish. 

Such is the new dispensation which has dawned for our wild 
birds. May it grow ever wider and brighter! There is no room for 
two opinions as to the desirability of preserving them. The only 
question is how best the enterprise may be attacked and carried 
through, and it is hoped that this sketch of various possible plans of 
campaign may be of service in the cause. For more precise details 
of the various ways in which county councils have tried to make 
use of the Acts, the reader must be referred to the orders actually 
issued. They are published originally in the Zondon Gazette ; and 
each county must make them accessible to the public. 

It is not amiss, perhaps, to round off a series of suggestions for 
the accomplishment of a desired object with a remark on how not 
to doit. Roughly speaking, the least desirable plan is the method 
of organisations known as “sparrow clubs” and the like. If they 
would only stick to their last, these associations would be open to 
comparatively little objection. It is true that there is something not 
quite pleasing about the tale of slaughter which appears from time to 
time in the newspapers ; but sparrows, even when destroyed by 
thousands, may be trusted to survive in sufficient numbers. These 
accounts, however, are usually accompanied by a minor and supple- 
mentary list of other birds which have fallen victims to the club’s 
skill and energy ; and this list often includes species which are, on 
the one hand, by no means too common, and, on the other, of con- 
siderable use to the agriculturist and others in whose interest the 
slaughter ostensibly takes place. Various kinds of hawks, for in- 
stance, or owls, should certainly be left in peace. It is true that 
they prey upon smaller birds, and might, therefore, be counted 
legitimate quarry for the would-be protector of wild birds ; but 
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this internecine warfare is of the nature of things, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it exceeds proper bounds, or is likely to 
disturb the balance of bird life on the earth. There is also 
another attitude which is generally to be deprecated—an attitude 
of fixed hostility to feathered things universally, merely because 
some particular specimens have been found to be destructive or 
annoying. This indiscriminating frame of mind is quite indefensible, 
and is even likely to be as inimical to the real interests of the person 
who labours under it as the action of the gardener, possessed of a 
fixed objection to vermin and reptiles in general, who, as he laid a 
fatally decisive foot on a useful specimen of garden life, muttered 
vindictively, “I'll larn ye to be a to-ad.” 
ROBIN BIRDILOVE. 
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WALTER PATER. 


HERE are some writers who, though by no means popular or 
even widely known, yet exercise a quite extraordinary, and 
sometimes widely-extended influence over their contemporaries. At 
first, it may be, their writings fall into the hands of but a chosen few 
who seize upon the teaching of the master and appropriate it to 
themselves. They too, in turn, teach others the knowledge they so 
much prize ; and so the influence spreads; it is “in the air,” as we 
say, and many become subject to a scheme or theory of life who 
have never even read the works of its. originator. 

This was the case with Mr. Meredith, who exercised an influence 
for a long time quite disproportionate to his popularity. And now 
every little scribbler will pen you a story in so-called Meredithese, 
though it may reasonably be doubted if he knows more of the master 
than may be gathered from the skilful imitations of John Oliver 
Hobbes. The influence of Walter Pater has, however, been deeper 
than this. It is true that, like Mr. Meredith, he made a certain 
style the fashion in a somewhat limited literary circle. But this is 
not his highest achievement ; Walter Pater will not be remembered 
because he wrote beautiful, if somewhat over-ornate, prose, which 
many have imitated but few rivalled, but rather for the influence he 
has exercised over the actual lives of men. This influence has been 
both deep and wide—wider, indeed, we may suppose, than Mr. 
Pater himself had any idea of. At first, as with Mr. Meredith, his 
followers were few ; but his philosophy of life proved alluring, and 
more and more added themselves to the number of his disciples. 
The ideal of life which he had formulated in the conclusion of the 
“Renaissance” proved, unfortunately, a satisfying ideal to many who 
read it, though not for long to him who wrote it. 

Walter Pater, indeed, modified and almost entirely altered the 
views he had therein expressed ; as we hope to show in this essay, 
his ideas, from being purely Pagan in the “ Renaissance,” became in the 
greatest and most thoughtful of his books, “ Marius the Epicurean,” 


actually Christian. His disciples, too, changed—not, alas! with the 
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master, but rather away from him. Taking the conclusion of the 
“ Renaissance,” they exaggerated its teaching, forcing it beyond its 
author’s own intention. 

Thus the influence of Mr. Pater has not been altogether for 
good, simply because those who were pleased with his first scheme 
of life did not care to follow him as he developed and improved it. 

i What, then, did the conclusion of the “‘ Renaissance” teach that, 
i though but a few pages long, it has exercised, and does still, so strong 
il an influence over the minds of young men? The ideas in it are not 
new, though they had not been expressed before in this century, in 
England at least. Hedonism is very old, as old as man nearly, we 
might be tempted to say, so hard is it to picture man as he really 
was in the most primitive times. Greece knew of it ; Rome in its 
decadence knew it; and again the Renaissance was no stranger to 
it. And then, when Hedonist ideals had fallen for long into abeyance, 
crushed especially by the practicality of life in this nineteenth century, 
came Walter Pater, offering to us a peculiarly refined and delicately 
i expressed Hedonism—offering it to us as the key of life. 

i Perhaps its very aloofness from practical things gave it a special 
charm ; its author moved in a world of thought, of sensation ; the 
i hurry and rush of modern existence were naught to him. He taught 
how life could be made exquisite and beautiful, not how we could 
get on, or gain material prosperity. Life was to him entirely a sub- 
| jective thing, and the dramatic elements of life were not incidents, 
i but rather inward impressions and sensations. 

i The year ’69, in which the “Renaissance” first appeared, was not, 
I suppose, more remarkable for its appreciation of beauty than any 
other year of the Victorian age which preceded it; certainly less 
} so than the last few years have been, for the Pre-Raphaelites had as 
i yet made but little impression on their contemporaries. Nor were 
I} our homes at that time glorified into beauty by Mr. William Morris. 
It was, in fact, a time of singular ugliness ; and the ideas of life then 
prevalent were well in keeping with the uncomely externals of 
existence. ‘To get on” was the sole aim of a man’s career ; to be 
opulent in the world’s goods was considered the goal to which all 
men must strive. This on the one hand. While on the other there 
was indeed one who cried in the wilderness—Thomas Carlyle, whom 
the more thoughtful followed and revered. 

But his philosophy was grim enough, and often violent and 
unlovely. Carlyle never freed himself from all the narrow influences 
iH which had beset his boyhood. Moreover, he was not a constructive 
philosopher. His mission was to destroy the present rotten erections 
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of society, and to sweep away all the shams of modern life. This he 
was ready ruthlessly to do; but he had nothing to offer in their 
place. Having cut the ground from under your feet, he could give 
you no other foundation on which to stand. 

So, he was a hard master to follow, and one, moreover, who had 
a fine contempt for happiness. ‘The greatest happiness for the 
greatest number” was mere pig philosophy to him. Thus he was a 
singularly repellent teacher to young men, or rather to a certain 
section of young men; those who felt an intense yearning for 
happiness, and had an equally intense love of beauty. 

To men of such a sensitive temperament, the teaching of Carlyle 
was of far too bracing, too grim a character, though amongst the 
less susceptible it might be welcomed joyfully. 

Yet even in these there must have been a certain sternness, a 
certain touch of the misanthrope, perhaps, before they could fully 
accept his message as their gospel. 

It was to those, then, who were repelled by the teaching of 
Carlyle, and who were asking for some teacher who would show 
them how they could best make their lives things of beauty and 
pleasure, that the writing of Walter Pater came with peculiar force. 

The ideal he offered was in this instance purely Pagan ; there is 
no trace of religious influence in it, and therefore perhaps it 
appealed all the more strongly to those who may have been repelled 
from Christianity by the cold, harsh Protestantism which infected 
the Church more strongly then than now. And then, too, when we 
consider how many have never thought of religion at all—or, if they 
have, have lightly cast it away as a trammel upon the development 
of their individuality—we shall easily understand how little the frank 
Paganism of Mr. Pater’s teaching would stand in the way of its 
success. Make your life dramatic (this is the sum of Mr. Pater’s 
teaching) ; let it be filled with sensation. Remember that no moment 
can return ; let it, then, be as exquisite as possible. ‘Not the fruit 
of experience, but experience itself is the end. A counted number of 
pulses only is given us of a variegated dramatic life. How may we 
see in them all that is to be seen in them by the finest senses? To 
burn always with this hard, gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, 
is success in life. And again: “ While all melts under our feet, we 
may well catch at any exquisite passion, or any contribution to know- 
ledge, that seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a 
moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange colours 
and curious odours, or work of the artist’s hand, or the face of one’s 
friend ;” and he ends his essay with phrases which have long ago 
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become the banal catchwords of the neo-Hedonists: “ Of this wisdom, 
the poetic passion, the desire of beauty, -the love of art for art’s sake, 
has most ; for art comes to- you professing frankly to give nothing 
but the highest quality to your moments as hari pass, and — for 
those moments’ sake.” 

These extracts, so well known that one feels slack afraid: to 
quote them, will show those who have not read the conclusion to the 
“‘ Renaissance ” what Walter Pater’s teaching at that period was. « It 
does not need a very clear sight to see with what danger it was 
fraught for impetuous and unthinking disciples. Indeed, historically 
such teaching has been shown to be fatal in its ultimate results both 
n Greece and Rome. Did Mr. Pater, at that time, consider this 
teaching as a satisfactory solution of the problem of life, or did he 
make mental reservations to himself? This must be left to one who 
knew him to say. Readers of the “New Republic” know how 
he struck a contemporary at this period: a frank Pagan, looking 
upon this life as all in all; a seeker after bizarre and curious 
sensations. 

That Mr. Pater realised his teaching might be dangerous to some 
at least is shown by the fact that he withdrew the essay for some time 
from publication. 

At first, perhaps, the dangerous tendencies of this teaching may 
seem to have been exaggerated ; and to a well-balanced mind it 
would indeed be but little harmful. But a well-balanced mind is 
the exception and not the rule. ; 

A young man, say, with zsthetic susceptibilities, filled with a 
yearning for beauty, for the uncommon, the curious, possessed with 
a passionate desire for pleasure, comes ACTOS this essay and pro- 
ceeds to mould his life thereon. 

Here he is told to live for passion, for art. Every moment is to 
be given to some exquisite and penetrating sensation. Nothing is 
said about moral or immoral, right or wrong.” Does it give me 
pleasure? Does it seem beautiful to me? ‘These were the ques- 
tions a man must ask. If, then, a thing seemed beautiful, seemed 
fraught with pleasure, why not appropriate it, regardless of its ethical 
import? As we read this essay, we find no mention of restraint ; 
no strict ideal of life, such as Christianity offers, is given. The 
standards of life here set up are merély artistic, and purely indi- 
vidual. A man was to look on things solely as they affected him- 
self and tended to his artistic self-development. 

This was what the theory of “ Art for Art’s sake ” Linsey came 
to. Everything was to -be looked upon from an artistic point of 
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view. ‘To calla thing moral or immoral in Art was absurd. Does 
it give me pleasure ?—that is the question. Is it well done? seemed 
a more important question to ask than, Is it rightly done? 

And these theories would be applied equally to life. To live 
may be an art, and to ask if a thing be right or wrong may be con- 
sidered equally foolish as to ask if a book be moral or immoral. 
Nothing would be called immoral which seemed beautiful, or gave 
pleasure, to any individual. Not to do anything which the Church 
or Society had called vicious would be merely to stunt one’s own 
individuality. Men must be left free to evolve their own lives as 
they thought fit. 

To live for Art, that was the aim of each Hedonist, and of 
course the theory would prove as unsatisfactory in modern times as 
it had done in ancient history. 

’ Life, indeed, without some higher ideal than those set forth in 
the “Renaissance” is bound to be a failure. Men may fret that certain 
things are called wrong, but still they are bound to avoid them, 
Some ideal less shifting, more sustaining, and more moral must be 
found for life. And this ideal is offered us by Christianity. Without 
religion our lives become vain and empty. The Hedonist himself 
tires of his pursuit of beauty and passion, and finally longs for some 
more stable creed to cling to. 

Alluring and fascinating Mr. Pater’s doctrine certainly was ; and, 
as a protest against the utilitarian ugliness of much in modern life, 
quite admirable. But as a rule for the conduct of life it was a 
failure. 

And one of the first to confess this was the author himself, as 
I hope to show. 

Before passing to “ Marius the Epicurean” it may be as well to 
state clearly that the “Renaissance” was not a book that exercised im- 
mediately a wide-reaching or strong influence for good and evil. Its 
very style alone was sufficient to prevent it being a popular book. It 
was some time, perhaps, before it reached even the chosen few who 
were to receive it as their gospel, their rule for life. Even now the 
book has not been widely read ; many an educated man has never 
heard of Walter Pater. Nevertheless do I firmly believe that I 
have not exaggerated its influence. Few may have read it, but those 
few certainly taught others what they believed to be the key of life. 
In a few sentences I suggested to what position these doctrines 
might lead ; a position, I believe, taken up by those who owe their 
theories, not to Walter Pater directly, but indirectly to his disciples 
who carried his ideas out further than he intended. But it is often 
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the fate of a master, the founder of a system, to be outstripped and 
left behind by his successors. 

Marius the Epicurean” was the result of twelve years’ work, and is 
undoubtedly the writer’s most strenuous and beautiful book. One of 
the century’s masterpieces, one feels, as one turns over its felicitous 
pages, or lingers over some phrase of matchless magic and music. 
It is certainly unique in the literature of England, being our only 
philosophical romance. A novel it is not, in the real sense of the 
word ; there is little incident, and it deals with subjects which are 
not for fiction. It is a philosophical treatise with a setting of 
romance. Here Marius is created that the author may show us, in 
the analysis of his character, a development of theories which had 
evidently taken place in his own mind. By using the third person 
the author is given a freer hand. And in addition the book is 
certainly more forcible than it would have been if merely cast in the 
form of an essay. The hero Marius is sufficiently real to make us 
keenly interested in the history of his mind—those of us, that is to 
say, who care for analysis at all. 

Marius was the son of a noble family in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, when the great Roman Empire had begun to feel that 
weakness was coming upon it. The country was over-civilised 
maybe, though not freed from that taint of ferocious barbarism 
which ever marred the Roman character. It was an age of theories, 
for people then, as now, were asking how best they could use their 
lives, and many were the philosophers who offered an answer to 
those who sought one. Theories of life such as Walter Pater had 
given us in the “ Renaissance” were certainly much in the air. So, on 
taking up “ Marius” we naturally expect that the author will show 
us his ideals flourishing in an atmosphere congenial to them, and that 
in the hero we shall see the perfect example of one who lived for Art’s 
sake alone—the ideal Hedonist surrounded by a world which, by its 
sympathy, aided him and made it easy for him to devote himself to 
the choicest passions, the rarest sensations. 

If we are right in believing that the sketch called “ The Child in 
the House” is autobiographic in no small sense, then, too, we may 
surmise that the boyhood of Marius is not wholly imaginary. For 
the two children described are strangely alike, slightly varied represen- 
tations of the same original they seem when we compare them. And 
in both, too, we can trace certain characteristics not wholly latent, 
which were afterwards fully developed by the author himself. 

Marius is described as being strangely susceptible to the exter- 
nality of things, strangely sensitive to the pathos of life, and of death 
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too—morbidly so, we might say, for one so young. So, too, the 
“Child in the House,” in whom we undoubtedly trace something of 
the author himself, for could anyone have imagined such a child? 
Only one who was afterwards to write the “ Renaissance” could have 
experienced the following sensations at so early an age: “So he 
yielded himself to these things, to be played upon by them like a 
musical instrument, and began to note with deepening watchfulness, 
but always with some puzzled, unutterable longing in his enjoyment, 
the phases of the seasons, and of the growing or waning day, down 
even to the shadowy changes wrought on bare wall or ceiling—the 
light cast up from the snow bringing out their darkest angles ; the 
brown light in the cloud that meant rain; that almost too austere 
clearness in the protracted light of the lengthening day, before warm 
weather began, as if it lingered but to make a severer holiday, with 
the school-books opened earlier and later ; that beam of June sun- 
shine at last, as he lay awake before the time, a way of gold dust 
across the darkness ; all the humming, the freshness, the perfume of 
the garden seemed to be upon it.” 

The child who felt thus, who was so abnormally alive to all that 
came upon him from without, was surely he who, later in life, was to 
tell us that ecstasy in life depended upon the fitting way we sought 
after and received such impressions. We can easily see how such a 
nature would at one time or another place a passionate value on the 
externality of things ; how physical beauty would come to be all in 
all to him ; would become the thing he worshipped. This “ Child in 
the House” was he who afterwards wrote: “‘ Every moment some form 
grows perfect on hand or face ; some tone on the hills or the sea is 
choicer than the rest ; some mood of passion or insight or intellectual 
excitement is irresistibly real to us for that moment only.” 

But this nameless child and the Roman boy Marius had also 
another trait in common ; a fervid touch of mysticism. This mys- 
ticism fell into abeyance later in life, crushed by the philosophy of 
moments, the search for sensation, which took hold upon its 
possessor. 

But it did not die out ; else had Cecilia been no influence over 
the young Marius, and the House Beautiful not beautiful at all to 
him ; and the “Child in the House” would have found his final 
philosophy of life in the conclusion of the “ Renaissance.” But this 
mysticism, having for awhile slept, awoke, and led both of them to 
a higher ideal. 

It were tedious to give an abstract of the story of Marius ; to 
many it will be known. Moreover, the book is one of thought, not of 
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action ; the plot of the book is, as it were, the evolution of Walter 
Pater’s own ideas of life; and the dramatic moments of the story 
consist of subtle mind-changes, not of incidents. We have said that, 
like the “ Child in the House,” the boy Marius was a passionate lover 
of concrete beauty—“‘in the eye would be for him the determining 
influence of life,” he was one of those who must be made perfect by 
the love of visible beauty. But there was a certain saving austerity 
too in him, a certain sense of responsibility toward the world of men 
and things which kept him serious and dignified amid the Epicurean 
speculations which engrossed him later in life. 

While under the influence of his friend Fiavian the poet, Marius 
did but develop his love of physical beauty; for Flavian was a 
brilliant and sceptical Pagan who worshipped nothing but the things 
of this earth, and longed for nothing but worldly fame and a life of 
pleasure ; he was, as Marius counted him later, “the epitome of the 
whole Pagan world, the depth of its corruption, the perfection of its 
form.” And this sensuous element in him was emphasised by 
reading the “Golden Book of Apuleius,” that master of a strangely 
fascinating style, like'a mosaic’ of many colours and elaborately 
wrought design. Marius at this time was perhaps living the life 
that is advocated in‘the ““ Renaissance.” But the death of Flaviah, 
with all its pathos of one young and brilliant being too early’éut 
down, was the means of bringing a deeper, more thoughtful element 
into his philosophy. 

~’ ‘And so he turns and studies the theories of Heraclitus, and takes 
to heart his great pessimistic cry, ravra fe7, and studies the works 
of the Neo-Cyrenaics. It will not be necessary to detail all the ideas 
of the Neo-Cyrenaicism ; to do so would occupy more space than I 
may command. It must suffice to give one or two extracts which 
will show at what point exactly in his mental progress Marius had 
arrived at this period of his life. It will be observed that a deeper, 
more moral—can we call it?—element had entered already into his 
theories. 

~ Conceded that what is secure in our existence is but the sharp 
apex of the present moment between two hypothetical extremities, 
and all that is real in our experience but a series of fleeting impres- 
sions ; given that we are never to get beyond the walls of this closely 
shut cell of one’s own personality, that the ideas we are somehow 
impelled to form of an outer world and of other minds akin to our 
own are, it may be, but a day-dream, the thought of any world beyond 
but a day-dream perhaps idler still, then he at least in whom those 
fleeting impressions were very real and imperious might.well set him- 
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self to the consideration how such actual moments as they passed 
might be made to yield their utmost by the most dexterous training 
of capacity.” 

To attain this end, culture, an education of the esthetic faculties, 
was needed in order that one should miss no detail of this life of 
realised consciousness in the present. This doctrine seems not 
unlike our ordinary conception of Hedonism, and there were not 
wanting those who thought that Marius was making pleasure, as 
generally and poorly conceived, the object of life. But it was not 
pleasure, but the fulness of life, whatever might be ideal and heroic, 
that heaimed at. He had advanced so far from the Flavian period. 
The mystic element in his nature had now to find outlet in the 
somewhat barren joy ofa passionate contemplation of the products of 
imagination ; and already, too, a certain inconsistency creeps into 
his philosophy, for, being of the poetic temperament, he lived much 
in reminiscence ; and, too, in spite of his ideal—the pleasure of the 
ideal the mystic now—he would feel a longing to detain what was so 
transient. “To create, to live perhaps a little while beyond the 
allotted hours, if it were but in a fragment of perfect expression.” 
This pathetic longing for some sort of immortality is what Mr. 
Pater‘had not counted on in his conclusion to the “ Renaissance.” 
However eager the pursuit of pleasure, however full this life may be 
of exquisite and dramatic moments, will it satisfy if, owing to lack 
of faith, there is no belief in a future life? I think not. It isa 
haunting thought that we shall be no more after death, and one to 
spoil the brightest hours. And so men are fain to snatch at some 
poor consolafion—at something in which’ they will live on, however 
poorly and inefficiently, after death. “Only let something of me 
remain !” they cry, and, like Marius, yearn to’ survive, if i it ‘be buti ina 
perfect fragment of expression. 

Though an advance on his earlier ideas, yet it is voi 
says the author, that the present theory of life accepted by Marius, 
with some modifications, might find itself “weighing the claims of 
that concentrated impassioned realisation of experience against those 
of received morality”—the theory indeed might be pernicious to 
those who had a tendency to vice; but Marius, we are told, kept 
pure, and was braced, not enervated, by his theory or practice. In 
Marius, indeed, we have that self-restrained, orderly nature which 
became Mr. Pater’s ideal. A life well-ordered and of simple 
pleasures was much advocated by him later in life ; and restraint is 
the key-note of Plato and Platonism, 

If we are right in taking Marius as an autobiographical sketch of 
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the author’s own mental evolution, we see that he has already pro- 
gressed from the purely sensuous theory of life held at first, to some- 
thing deeper and more intellectual. There are still dangers in it for 
the weak ; but one like Marius is able to avoid them, for his blood 
and heart was pure, and the idea of responsibility had crept in too. 
The one question to ask is not now, “Does it please me?” The 
excessive individuality of the earlier esthetic philosophy is modified 
with a sense of responsibility. 

Marius longs to speak to men’s hearts, “and there were many 
points on which the heart of that age greatly needed to be touched.” 
To think of what the age needed had not formed part of “that burn- 
ing with a hard, gem-like flame which was success in life.” The intense 
egoism of the first doctrine of pleasure is now improved by the 
incoming of a moral element, a religious sense of responsibility, “to 
offend against which brought with it a strange feeling of disloyalty as 
to a person.” 

“ And the determination, adhered to with no misgiving, to add 
nothing, not so much as a transient sigh, to the great total of men’s 
unhappiness in his way through the world, that too was something 
to rest on, in the drift of mere appearances.” 

“O the little more, and how much it is!” these added notes of 
restraint, austerity, and responsibility. What a difference they make 
to the philosophy of pleasure ; it is indeed a far cry from this to the 
ultra-Hedonistic theory of responsibility being due to oneself alone. 
So far has Marius already advanced. 

But the completion of his development was to be attained in 
Rome, whither now, at the invitation of a friend of his father’s, he 
turned his steps. Just as now, in France or England, all that is 
most intellectual, most modern, most inquiring, drains into the 
capital, so then in Italy all things tended to concentrate themselves 
in Rome. And even more comprehensive and cosmopolitan were 
the elements focussed together there than those of London, say, for 
Rome was the capital of the world. Here were gathered all the 
philosophies; speculation was rife; and religion too, though it had 
lost its primitive simplicity and faith, was yet all-embracing, adding 
new gods to the old with curious impartiality. The religions of all 
her conquered territories had been amalgamated to her own special 
worship. “And certainly the most religious city in the world 
took no care to veil its devotion, however fantastic ; the humblest 
house had its little chapel or shrine, its image or lamp.” 

To one so sensitive as Marius, the thrill of joy on reaching the 
Eternal City must have been keen indeed—on the first day of his 
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visit he was fain to see all things as if it were his last also. And yet, 
too, there was something in it all with which he was not in touch. A 
certain frivolity of the inhabitants, a restless seeking for amusement, 
an instability and feverishness which we are now wont to consider the 
signs of a century’s end ; that general dissatisfaction and weariness 
which comes to those who are always seeking something new—/jin de 
siecle we call it. And when on the first evening he heard the “ reck- 
less call to play of the sons and daughters of foolishness to those in 
whom their life was still green—‘ donec virenti canities abest—donec 
virenti canities abest,’ he felt that his Epicureanism had nothing in 
common with such wasteful affections as these.” 

But, in addition to the attraction of the mere external things of 
the town, we can well believe that the fact of Marcus Aurelius 
being the Emperor was the most potent attraction of the Eternal 
City to Marius. Though a leader of a school of thought quite alien 
to that which Marius had adopted, yet Marcus, in his simple dignity, 
must have been an impressive figure to him as to others—a figure 
illumined with a certain pathetic light also, for the sadness of one 
placed in a position which he would not have chosen is always con- 
summately pitiful to the thoughtful. 

Marius soon heard him speak. His oration had for key-note 
that thought which had depressed ages before as proud a monarch as 
even the Roman Czsar—Vanitas vanitatum. It was a speech of 
disillusion, of the uselessness of clinging to earthly things, of 
the transient nature of all things, even fame ; “the very quintessence 
of all the old Roman epitaphs, of all that was monumental in that 
city of tombs, layer upon layer of dead things and people.” Be calm, 
neither set over-store on joy or trouble—for what are these but like 
drifting leaves? Even people also, our enemies, our friends, blown 
across the road of life—whither, who knows? Nowhere, now gone for 
ever. For the Stoic philosophy too insisted on the eternal motion 
of things, but formulated as a logical deduction thereof a far 
different theory of life to the Cyrenaics. Not, Let me make the most 
of what is here, and now; but, I will turn away mine eyes from vanity, 
renounce, withdraw myself alike from all affections. This was the con- 
clusion of Aurelius. And in the humility of this idea of the worthless- 
ness of all things, even oneself, there was surely something also not 
altogether far from pride also; and so the Stoic continually cried, 
“ Abase yourselves!” though in reality his attitude of aloofness from 
all things that might trouble his equanimity gave him a sort ot 
personal dignity which he was not always slow to claim. 

“T am worthless, here to-day, gone to-morrow. My fame, what is 
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that? Think upon the great cities of the world that have perished. 
What is their fame? Nothing, a handful of dust.” So said the Stoic, 
abasing himself. And yet how could he avoid feeling a certain pride 
—a pride of one who sees the futility of everything for which men. so 
eagerly desired? . Marcus especially assails the desire. of posthumous 
fame. “Art thou in love with man’s praises? Wouldst thou have 
their praise afterdeath ? Bethink thee that they who shall come after 
and with whom thou wouldst survive by thy great name will be 
but asthese . . . of all whose memory he would have, each one will 
likewise very quickly depart, until memory herself be put out.” 

That Marius should in his keen, eager youth feel much sympathy 
with a speech so utterly antipathetic to his own ideas was. not 
possible. Indeed, after hearing it, and seeing the Emperor in his 
own palace, he questioned, “Was there not something mediocre 
about it all—though a golden mediocrity, perhaps?” Yet the oration 
must have suggested one or two things to Marius which, perhaps, 
paved the way for much that he thought later. 

Were, for instance, the things of this world really worth striving 
after? Were they ends in themselves? Was the most exquisite 
moment, drained of all its latent possibilities, really sufficient ? Would 
even a life made up of these be a success, with nothing beyond? 
And how satisfy the craving after something beyond death? Could 
this mystic longing be stilled by the thought that he might live on in 
some perfect fragment of expression? Why, even such miserable 
substitute for immortality was not to be counted on as sure. And 
yet, on the other hand, he saw that the cold, aloof attitude to life of 
the Stoic was not for him; for it was incomplete in spite of its 
seeming dignity, and apt to lead to a false pride. 

And so we can imagine Marius would at this time be vaguely 
troubled ; a little doubtful as to whether he really held the key of 
life after all. Indeed, we find him soon recasting his opinions, 
re-examining them, in the chapter called Second Thoughts, 

"On his journey to Rome, however, a new factor had entered into 
his life; for he had then met the centurion Cornelius, who was 
afterwards to exercise an influence over him even more powerful 
than that of Flavian had been—when he was first taught fully to 
appreciate physical beauty—an influence, moreover, ineffably more 
precious and uplifting. 

Marius had met Cornelius on his way to Rome ; and had at once 
been attracted by his calm, pure face, and by a certain reserve 
of manner which in no way detracted from the freshness of his 
demeanour. Moving in a world of “comely usage,” yet there 
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seemed to belong to him the atmosphere of another circle, still 
more comely and exclusive might be. He was full, too, of the 
gentle courtesies of life, sO necessarily dear to one of Marius? 
temperament. 

So Marius at once took to him, as the colloquial phrase has 
it, finding a certain discrimination of taste in him akin to his 
own ; and, moreover, was excited to curiosity by an air of mystery, 
of elusiveness in his friend. What was it governed his life?- For 
Marius could soon perceive that Cornelius regulated his days, his 
habits in accordance with some standard, of which as yet he spoke 
not. 

It was pleasant. to escape with one who was so fresh, with all his 
severity, as some might have called it, was so pure too, from the 
fever and hurry of Roman life. There was something restful and 
certain about him ; in the hurry of existence he was firm and self- 
contained. And Marius knew, too, without being told, that 
Cornelius had “discovered some light upon the way of life which 
had as yet been denied to him.” 

Cornelius was a Christian, but Marius did not know this. He 
only recognised him as one who had somewhere found a better key. 
to life than he himself was possessed of. He could not help com- 
paring to himself the character of Cornelius and that of his friend. 
Of the Emperor, indeed, his opinion had suffered somewhat, as he 
saw him looking so calmly at the carnage of the amphitheatre, and 
yet had to acknowledge that he had something of the sublime about 
him, as he set boldly out on a campaign against the Barbarians—for 
warfare must have been abnormally distasteful to him, whose ideal 
of life was one of retirement and thought. 

In two things especially Marius noticed that these men, each 
wonderful and nearly perfect in their way, entirely differed. 

With Aurelius happiness was an effort. “Let thine air be 
cheerful,” he had indeed said and given out as a motto for life, but 
he only attained to cheerfulness at rare and fleeting moments, and 
this too while saying that “whatever is, is right.” Perhaps the 
rarity of his happiness was due to this “too facile optimism,” as 
Mr. Pater calls it. Cornelius, however, saw and recognised evil as a 
permanent element in the world, and yet had an even cheerfulness 
of aspect denied to the Emperor, who shut his eyes to evil and 
called it good. 

And then again, Aurelius despised the body, and the result of 
his teaching was to treat it as a dead-weight, a corpse to which the. 
Spirit was for a time unfortunatély bound. 
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But to Cornelius the body was a temple which must be treated 
reverently because of the Spirit it contained. This is the result of 
Christian teaching ; for we know that by His Incarnation Jesus 
Christ showed us that material things were to be used by the Spirit, 
not despised. And especially was this the case with the body, as 
seen in the light of the Resurrection, as St. Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians, “‘ Know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost?” And so Cornelius looked on the body as a shrine 
to be kept clean and pure, not as a prison to leave when one wills, 
a theory which had at that time given rise to a sort of mania for 
suicide. 

Marius had always reverenced the human body, and so was 
naturally more attracted to Cornelius’ way of thought—though as 
yet he understood not the reason for it—rather than to the Emperor’s 
somewhat brutal treatment of physical things. 

Under the stress of all these new influences—the society and 
fascinating complexity of Roman life ; the Emperor with his high 
if somewhat arid ideals ; his friendship with Cornelius, which seemed 
to open up endless vistas of new experiences—Marius began to 
recast and sort his opinions and theories of life. Perhaps the 
mysticism in his nature had been unconsciously growing stronger 
within him, certainly things did not seem quite as they had done. 
It dawned on him that his Neo-Cyrenaicism missed something in life, 
and therefore made some sacrifice inconsistent with itself. And of 
one thing too he also became conscious, that this philosophy of 
his, idealistic as it was in a way, and demanding a contemplation 
of and religious devotion to what is beautiful, yet seemed to lack 
something firm, something permanent to cling to. And the thought 
was borne in upon him that life is very short, and that the falling of 
the curtain is not so far distant after all. 

And, too, he felt that he had perhaps sacrificed many possible 
sympathies, cutting himself off from others by the exclusiveness ot 
his intellectual pride both from the old Greek religion and the old 
Greek morality. And to neither of them could he return ; the old 
religion was impossible for him now ; he could not really accept it. 
Nor could he play at religion as all Rome did, taking up a new cult 
as easily as a new fashion ; assimilating the religions of its conquered 
enemies calmly and unthinkingly. Religion as a thing to amuse 
oneself with, or as a piece of statecraft, was distasteful and grotesque 
tohim. Nor was he obliged, like Aurelius, to sacrifice to gods in 
whom he by no means believed. For Marius was very serious ; nor 
was his theory of life really that of a dilettante, though it could easily 
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be misrepresented as such. There was something strenuous and 
arduous in his effort at the ideal at this time ; he gave a new but 
very real meaning, says Mr. Pater, to the words “let us work while it 
is yet day.” So he could not become as those around him without 
a lowering of himself, a degradation of his intellectual and moral 
superiority ; for his ideal was far finer than that of the effete and 
frivolous Roman world ; finer even, because more human, than the 
austere Stoicism of the Emperor. 

And yet there was a defect somewhere, and the thought of the 
ironic shortness of life weighed upon him. Thus was Marius haunted 
as he began to till and rearrange his “ Epicurean Rose-garden.” He 
did not know that it was his companionship with Cornelius that had 
put these thoughts and doubts into his head. He was, unknown to 
himself, standing at the threshold of the House Beautiful, where the 
first message of the truth would be given to his but half-comprehend- 
ing mind. And before this, too, on one very perfect day when all 
nature seemed at her loveliest, there came to him a sort of flash of 
inspiration—a psychological moment we, in modern jargon, call it— 
when a certain aspect of the truth, just for an instant, elusively shone 
before him. 

For as he sat in an olive garden, waiting at an inn at which the 
trappings of his horse were being repaired, the thought came across 
him vaguely and in a wandering way, whether, in the well-loved soli- 
tude he so often sought, there had not been some invisible com- 
panion ever at his side, never failing—a friend in addition to Flavian 
and Cornelius. Had he really ever been alone? and if so, would 
not the whole world have faded from around him? What rich com- 
panionship had he not found in solitude! And as he thought on 
this still afternoon in this peculiar and privileged hour, the question 
came to him—might not all the things he saw around him, the 
garden wherein he sat, the concrete things of earth, “be in them- 
selves but reflections in, or creations of, that one indefectible mind. 

_ wherein he too became conscious for an hour, a day, for so many 
years?. On what other hypothesis could he so well understand the 
persistency of all these things, or his own intermittent consciousness 
of them ?” BA) 2 

And just at that time the barrier of the world seemed fading away, 
and he felt a great joy as a new doctrine was born within him, and 
the hidden companion figured as “an unfailing assistant without 
whose inspiration and concurrence he could not breathe or see.” 

_ And somehow the sorrow he had often felt at the brevity of things 


_ fell from him, life lost its pathos, as he realised that they would exist 
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on in the unseen one for ever.. He had often yearned forsome one 
to.“ whom he-might: commit all his-joys; his sorrows ‘too-even, not 
wishing: they. should be forgotten, though he himseif.passed away-or 
forgot... Surely he could commit.them all to-this unfailing if unseen 
companion?.” So. full of inspiration was this moment, that as he 
looked on the material things around, he felt that they were unreal, 
and that the unseen beyond them was alone the real. 

Such moments are not common in any life. This one showed 
how fit Marius was to hear all that Cornelius could tell him ; for he, 
by accident as it were, had really for one fleeting instant almost faced 
the truth of things. 

No moment after was ever exactly as this had been ; ‘but it its 
influence remained and made him the richer, clinging oubitty sweet 
about him. 

That such a moment should not return was but natural. For 
indeed it is not given to many even to experience one such 
moment, so intense and far-seeing. How few, indeed, looking over 
their lives could remember one ; for the majority of men are mate- 
rialistic and unimaginative ; little given to introspection and self- 
analysis (happily, maybe), and it could only be to an imaginative 
and highly sensitive nature that such an experience could come. 

And so to many this chapter may seem unnatural and forced, 
and they will be inclined to cry, with Ibsen’s Judge, that people don’t 
do these things—the parrot-cry of astonishment and incredulity 
affected by so-called practical men when brought face to face with 

. the extraordinary, the unexpected. 

But the thoughtful know that such moments of inspired insight 
are not impossible ; and have, moreover, been granted to the fitting 
few. We must remember that the extremely highly-strung nature of 

. Marius was in a state of unrest ; that all his faculties, educated -to 
the highest pitch, had been, unconsciously almost, subjected to new 
. and subtle influences. All things in him, unknown to himself, had 
been working to this end.. Moreover, Mr. Pater does not close the 
book here, or leave us to suppose that the development of the 
Roman youth was here consummated. If that had been the case 
we should have had reason to call the book incomplete ; for such a 
flash of insight, unless followed by more concrete and more lasting 
influences, would have had but little permanent value. The key of 
life he might have held for a moment, but it would have been 
useless if no one had come forward to teach him how to use it. 
. Treated as an end itself, we can imagine that this magical experience 
would soon have been looked back upon as a precious and-beautiful 
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thing—yet as only one more sensation acquired ; superior to, yet 
almost of the same calibre as the rest. 

But this “* psychological instant of spiritual perception,” to which 
all things in Marius had been tending, was really important, because 
it was a fitting. prelude to the more certain influences that were to 
follow. - , eat 

From this moment, too, Marius, though one not given quickly 
and unthinkingly to change, was conscious during the next few 
years of a subtle metamorphosis being worked within him. Especially 
was this the case in his feelings towards concrete things, for some- 
how he could not help realising that the realities. of life were 
becoming for him less real—diminishing gradually, as it were. 

Keenly did he feel this when he accepted an invitation to 
meet at supper the ideal of his early youth—Apuleius—scarcely 
wishing now to see him, perhaps, and yet desirous of knowing, 
once for all, what it was he had really admired in the days of 
the past. The banquet, with its strains of hidden music, its dainty 
foods and witty conversation, hardly interested him, for he was out 
of touch with it all. And as he contemplated Apuleius, the decadent 
of his day, he felt that his own advance in thought was something 
very sure after all. And yet the African author was a fascinating 
figure, clad in his flower-garnished toga, and his conversation, like 
his writing, was a rare collection of strange and curious things, with 
something of an exotic Eastern perfume about them. And even this 
decadent, too, Marius discovered, when talking to him alone, had 
some spiritual ideas, vaguely believing in ministering spirits who flew 
betwixt the gods and men. 

The house of the noble widow Cecilia must in any case have 
appealed to Marius, but the fact that Cornelius introduced him to it, 
soon after the visit to the Pagan villa, doubtless made its charm still 
more poignant. 

There was a comely neatness and order about it very alluring to 
him, and an air of peace and calm, refreshing and soothing. 

But it was in the Catacomb, which he now saw for the first time, 
that his feelings were most touched. He had always had indeed a 
preference for that mode of burial where the limbs are laid out in 
repose for their lasting sleep ; it seemed to him more reverent, more 
respectful to the human body which he venerated so much, than 
mere burning may be. 

And these people, whoever they might be, seemed to have a 
reverence for the body akin to his own; and entertained great 


chopes for it too, he found as he read some of the inscriptions ; and 
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found also that same pious commemoration of the dead which had 
seemed a precious thing to him even in boyhood, carried further 
than he had ever dreamed of. 

As they came out of the chapel he saw the matron Cecilia for 
the first time. Simply clad in severe grey robes, she reminded 
Marius of the earlier statues of Greece ; and yet in the way she held 
in her arms a young child she suggested something not to be found 
in any Greek statue. Marius realised this, but did not know that it 
was a faint reflection of the one type of Maternity and Purity, Our 
Lady holding the infant Jesus at her breast. 

This visit seemed to Marius to give him that change for which he 
had been longing. He had been wishful to escape from Rome, 
which had begun to weigh heavily on him. He had begun to 
stifle in its enervated and over-subtle atmosphere ; a longing for 
fresher air had seized him, and here he felt that it was satisfied. 

“Surely in this strange new society he had touched upon for 
the first time to-day—in this strange family, like a‘ garden enclosed’ 
—was the fulfilment of all the preferences, the judgments, the half- 
understood friend which of late years had been his protection so 
often amid the perplexities of life. Here it might be was, if not 
the cure, yet the solace or anodyne of his great sorrows—merciful 
intention made itself known remedially here, in the mere contact of 
the air, like a soft touch upon the aching flesh. On the other hand, 
he was aware that new responsibilities also might be awakened— 
new and untried responsibilities—a demand for something from 
him in return. Might this new vision, like the malignant beauty of 
Pagan Medusa, be exclusive of any admiring gaze upon anything but 
herself? At least he suspected that after the beholding of it he could 
never again be altogether as he had been before.” 

In the succeeding chapter Marius drops out of the book ; but 
it is interesting as showing in one survey the various aspects of 
Christianity and of the Catholic Church which so attracted Mr. Pater. 
And, too, we can well believe, the author wished to sum up all the 
new impressions and new influences to which Marius’ connection with 
the Christians would subject him ; not all at once, but one by one, they 
would doubtless have appealed to him; but it is easier and less 
tedious to gather them up together and show them as not ends in 
themselves, but as portions of a perfect whole. 

The Church was at this time enjoying the peace which formed 
a calm prelude to the storm of persecution which marred the later 
years of Aurelius’ reign. “The minor peace,” Mr. Pater calls this 
time—so short, alas !—of rest and quiet, when, free for the nonce 
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from all interference from the outer world, the Church began to 
develop all that was brightest and best in her. And these bright 
debonair aspects of hers possessed for the nature of Marius a fasci- 
nation which the stern and austere asceticism of a later day could 
never have done. Freed from trouble, the Church brought forth 
her tenderest flowers and fruits. Later, embittered by the cruel 
treatment she had received at the hands of the world, she in 
reaction became almost gloomy, and fled from the things of the 
earth rather than tried to turn them to the greatest good. 

And amongst these Christians Marius found a grace, a courtesy, 
the direct products of their idea of the holiness of family life, which 
seemed to him a better thing than the more famed Greek “ blithe- 
ness” of old, and which stood out in excellent contrast to the 
insipidity which wearied him in the best Roman life. True, he had 
seen a certain attempt at the ideal in the home of the Emperor 
himself ; but here was a life higher yet, and one with a more 
perfect sanction for its being. For then, as now, the home was one 
of the chief flowers of Christianity ; of the faith which teaches us the 
sacredness of the family tie ; and which, moreover, would have this 
feeling extended to those who are not of our own family, bidding us 
look on all men as our brothers. 

And charity also, which indeed the Pagan world had practised 
not a little of late years, Christianity glorified. For she did her 
wcrks of charity with a blitheness, an eagerness, as if it were part of 
her nature to do these things, not with labour and effort as the Pagan 
world had done ; and this, too, was the direct outcome of that love 
for mankind which no philosophy has taught so effectively as 
Christianity—teaching the true “service of man” done in the name 
of the “Son of Man.” 

He found, too, that this new religion glorified other things in life 
also. Chastity, one of the chief jewels in its crown, a very essential 
of the Christian life, had always been an ideal—hard to realise, it is 
true, in Pagan Rome—in the eyes of Marius. It had always seemed 
to be something very perfect, something worthy of striving for. And 
amongst these men he found it an essential, almost a matter of 
course. Labour, too, common toil, was illumined, seeing that their 
King Himself had stooped to toil. The wonder of Christianity for 
him lay in this, that it did not pass things by or reject them as he 
had done, but rather embraced all things, things even which he had 
deemed poor and mean. And taking them it purified them, and 
ennobled them, lending them dignity and restraint. ‘The spirit of 
chastity seemed present in all the ways of life—not in so-called 
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morals alone. Yes, the Church did not make a clean sweep of the 
Pagan world and begin again, but as she turned Pagan temples into 
churches, so also she took all that was best in Pagan life, and, re- 
arranging and purifying, adapted them to herself. She seemed to 
breathe harmony into the elements around her, which ‘had. hitherto 
been perplexing and discordant, and they fell into a comely-and 
attractive order, 

In this period, indeed, the Church took life and improved and 
beautified it, just as many centuries later she took art and ennobled 
it—giving us in the work of Dante, Fra Angelico, Donatello, something 
infinitely more precious than the grandest Greeks had ever given— 
for now Soul had been breathed into the outward bemuty of cure, 
and line, and ‘colour. ° 

The gods of Greek statuary were only magnified men and women ; 
more perfect, more heroic than mortals perhaps in their bodies, but 
not a whit more intelligent, more moral, more far-seeing. But the 
virgins of Botticelli look out on us from their canvases with eyes 
that have seen all things, with eyes that have penetrated through the 
veil which divides the nowand the beyond. So Christian art elevates 
us beyond the ordinary things of this life, and points us to the ideal. 
Greek art educates our appreciation of bodily perfection, but that is all. 

Thus Marius was peculiarly fortunate in this, as in many other 
ways, that he first came amongst the Christians when they were at 
peace. Many of those around him had been born Christians, not 
made so by a sudden conversion as their fathers had been. There- 
fore they had not suffered from that reaction which had made some 
characteristics of the first believers almost unpleasant. Recoiling 
as they had done from their former life with sudden vehemence, 
they had been over-prone to bitterness, to a deep scorn of all things 
around them. 

But scorn had now been eliminated from the Church ; and her 
aim was not to curtail life, but rather to bring it to fulfilled perfection 
under a new law, a new morality. 

Nothing in human life seemed common or mean, for had not 
Christ assumed manhood? But by putting all things to their 
highest use, she gave a certain dignity and beauty to even the 
lowliest. And the great things of life? Surely she glorified these. 
Chastity, and order, and comeliness in everything. Labour she 
made no longer a thing to be despised ; and she restored womanhood 
to its true ideal. The lax morals of ancient Rome had marred and 
effaced the true sublimity of chaste womanhood. 

But the Church offered an example for all women to strive after 
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in the person of the Virgin Mary, who, in her purity, humility, and 
dignity restored to women the treasures they had lost. 

Peace was the keynote of Christian life at this time ; peace and 
goodwill to men. This harmonious life, where all things were used 
for the best ends, with its courtesy, cheerfulness, and calm, was, we 
can imagine, a grateful experience to Marius, who had become so 
wearied with the unsatisfying and restless existence of the Pagan 
capital. The house of Cecilia was a haven where he could seek 
rest. 

And the Church had, too, that with which she could appeal to 
his love of outward beauty—presenting to him her ritual ; which 
seemed to him even more lovely and admirable when it flashed upon 
him that these outward beauties were not a mere painted show 
appealing to. the eye alone, but were the fitting symbols of beauties 
more spiritual, and therefore more real, than they themselves could 
ever be... 

The service of the Mass had not as yet been endowed with all 
the glories of the more ample ritual that in later days adorned it. 

The Church had not buildings of her own, and her services were 
held more or less in private houses, and in secret. And yet, even 
at this time, there was enough of outward beauty and ceremony 
to impress the mere looker-on, such as Marius was, the first time he 
was present at the Eucharist. 

The gladness of the children’s ‘ Christe Eleison, Kyrie Eleison,” 
changing later into a richer melody, the wonderful poetry of the 
Psalms sung by these men, women, and children, all with a great 
light of faith and kindliness ablaze in their faces, struck home to 
him with a charm that he felt would never fail or grow weary. The 
worship, too, seemed to him superior to Pagan ceremonies, which 
with all the pomp of their externality never called the understanding 
into play. 

The movements of the priest, as he washed his hands, or blessed 
the sacred elements, seemed full of mysteriousness and power ; and 
his chanting of the chief parts of the service was infinitely sweet 
and impressive. And so he watched the service, gradually becoming 
aware that this sacrifice was offered in honour of One Who claimed 
absolute imitation and obedience. It was to Him they brought the 
simple offerings of wheat and oil, of bread and wine. He was 
present upon the altar there, and to Him they cried, “ Adoramus te, 
Christe, quia per crucem tuam redemisti mundum.” 

And all around him he saw people rejoicing this Christmas morn 
that He was born and had become man for the sake of men, “Ite, 
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missa est,” cried the young deacons, and Marius departed from that 
strange scene along with the rest. What was it? Was it this made 
the way of Cornelius so pleasant through the world? As for Marius 
himself, the natural soul of worship in him had at last been satisfied 
as never before. 

Yes, the secret of the Christians’ joy lay in this service, inas- 
much as at that time their Risen Lord was so certainly in their midst. 
So in their days of peace they naturally gave thanks at the Eucharist 
for all their joy. 

But Marius was to see also how the Mass not only satisfied their 
instincts of worship when in peace, but also was a consolation to 
them in the time of trouble. 

To this service they turned when the terrible letter narrating the 
persecutions at Lyons and Vienne had been received. In this 
mystic rite they sought strength to bear their sorrow and courage to 
meet calmly the same doom perhaps. As the sky grew gloomier, 
and the Pagan world became more and more bitter against them, 
they still gathered together at the Mass to be refreshed with the gifts 
of Christ. 

There had been nothing in Pagan worship like this. The cult of 
Bacchus and Venus had indeed called into play a ritual joyful 
enough, yet coarse and uninspired, appealing merely to the worst 
parts of human nature. But to soothe sorrow it had nothing to offer. 
There was no steady flame of hope in the Pagan religions—they only 
touched the extremes of frivolity and despair. 

Marius had recognised the predominance of pain in the world, 
the inexplicable existence of sorrow. We have a letter in which he 
notices and dwells sympathetically on the sad side of things ; the 
pathetic aspect of everyday life and common experiences. Where 
was the solution of it all? Where was that which would help one to 
bear it? The Pagan world gave no answer to such a nature as his ; 
for he was as incapable of ignoring pain as he was of counting im- 
pressions and sensations of but little moment. 

The attitude of Aurelius was not for him; and indeed Marius 
realised of how little use the Emperor’s philosophy had been even to - 
himself, when he saw him in his triumph followed by all the poor 
captives who were to be offered in the amphitheatre. This tawdry 
show, this sight, heartrending to him at least, reduced the Emperor in 
his eyes to a mediocrity no longer golden. 

Somehow this triumph seemed infinitely less triumphant than the 
aspect of the Christians as they sought consolation in the Mass for 
all their brethren killed far away in Gaul. 
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Strange to say, at this point Mr. Pater interrupts the book with a 
long dialogue between Lucian and a student ; interesting as a study 
of dialectic, but in no wise aiding the development of the story. 
Marius, indeed, advances no further, and is never actually received 
into the Church. . He is mistaken for a Christian and imprisoned, 
and, having allowed his friend Cornelius to go in his stead to plead 
their cause with the Emperor, he dies surrounded by Christians, who 
administer to him the last Sacrament and treat him as a martyr. 
Perhaps Mr. Pater regarded this sacrifice as the crown of Marius’ 
life ; this laying down his life for his friend. 

Why Marius was never received into the Church it is hard to 
understand. It may be the author shrank from an ending which 
might savour of the theological novel from the libraries, thinking— 
and rightly—that to the really intelligent reader the end would not 
detract in any way from the force of his philosophy. 

Moreover, I believe the book was written to show the author’s 
own opinion on life ; and Marius himself was, after all, an imaginary 
figure created to give dramatic colour to those opinions. So the 
ending really makes little difference to the book, considered as a 
philosophical work ; and artistically considered it is excellent, for life 
does not always wait for us to formulate fully our ideas before we 
pass into the unknown. If Mr. Pater had ever retracted anything 
from what he had said in this book in after works, then the end 
might have been taken to mean that after all it was best to be only 
at the threshold of the Church. But this he never did, but rather 
strengthened and confirmed his theories. 

So as we close the book we feel that this is Walter Pater’s final 
teaching upon life ; that he who had expressed purely Pagan ideas 
some years before has now modified his theories and brought them 
into harmony with the laws of the Church. He has not given up 
art, far from it, but only art for art’s sake. The beautiful, the 
pleasure-giving are no longer ends in themselves, but only means by 
which the ideal may be reached. 

The greatest art has always been that which tries to elevate men: 
in painting Fra Angelico, in poetry Dante, in fiction Thackeray. 
So far is art from curtailing or maiming itself when it has a purpose, 
that it may be said with truth that no great art was ever without a 
purpose. The art done for its own sake is the mother of all that is 
feeble and worthless in every domain of expression. So Mr. Pater, 
in changing his theories, did not lose art, but rather found her for 
the first time. He now realised, as Browning had done, that things 
are worthless, however beautiful, unless they make for righteousness. 
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The pictures of Pictor Ignotus pleased neither himself nor future 
generations. Even the idol of the decadents, Paul Verlaine, attained 
his highest point of expression in his purely religious poetry. 

But if we consider Mr. Pater’s theories on the practical side, if 
we consider how they accord with modern life, we must own that the 
change is all for the better. 

The conclusion of the “ Renaissance” was dangerous to those who 
would apply it to life because it judged everything from an individual 
standard of beauty and pleasure, and also took no account of right 
and wrong. To the well-balanced mind, perhaps, only the good 
might appear the beautiful; but we question whether such a 
character would not be almost unique. We have already said what 
we think would be the result on minds which are not unique. 
Such a theory of life is indeed bound to be a failure, for no man can 
live by individual judgment. He is bound, whether he likes it or not, 
to take others into account; and he must obey the social conditions 
under which he is born, however much they may seem to check his 
artistic development. 

Indeed, those who have tried to live up to such a theory have 
afterwards owned it was impossible, and not even desirable. A free 
development of individuality, regardless of those around us, and 
sometimes in spite of them, is after all only a dream of youth, and 
cannot be realised. We are compelled to give it up later in life. 
Man was not born to be a law unto himself; he will be to the end 
of time a society unit. 

Mr. Pater, indeed, did not change his views for the practical 
reasons suggested above. He changed because the truths of 
Christianity dawned upon him ; and he came to believe that in the 
Church was rvea/ development alone possible. He saw that it was a 
better thing to be under the laws of the Church than to try and live 
for himself alone. And no one can honestly accuse him of giving up 
his liberty ; for no man is really free, however much he may delude 
himself into the idea that he is. Let him try to be so, and he will 
find himself hedged in on every side by the claims of his fellow men. 
He will be one against many; and the result of the struggle is 
easily to be foreseen. 

Such a piece of writing as the conclusion to the “ Renaissance” 
no doubt would lead many to suppose they were free, and that the 
only people in the world they need take account of were them- 
selves. But the same teacher went on to show that this freedom 
was, after all, an illusion ; that true liberty was the service of Christ ; 
that it was only by entering the Church that the fulness of life could 
be realised, 
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Would that those who take the Walter Pater of earlier years as 
their master would follow him along the path he trod. Many will 
not do so ; they will say he went backwards, that he became common- 
place, bourgeois. They will assail him with all the cant opprobrium 
that comesto hand. But there will be others who will at length 
acknowledge that Walter Pater sought and found truth. In the 
Church of Christ he founda real freedom, higher and better than the 
lawlessness which so often masquerades beneath that name. 


STANLEY ADDLESHAW, 
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A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


ATURALISTS often see strange sights and enjoy curious 
experiences, even in England. I have heard the “hedge- 
pig” grunt, and watched him in the dusk walk fearlessly to my feet 
before detecting the presence of a possible enemy, but who, need- 
less to say, did not even frighten it. I have all but trodden on 
an otter concealed in a dry ditch, and seen the dormouse like a 
miniature squirrel quietly eating nuts ina hazel copse. To take 
another family—weasels. I have watched a weasel-mother lead out 
her young ones from a hollow tree and teach them to hunt for 
their food along the edge of a brook, much as a tigress teaches her 
cubs how to kill. IfI never caught a weaselasleep, I have seen one 
pull the tail out of a water-hen, which only just dropped into the 
water off the bank before the disappointed and bloodthirsty pursuer 
could seize it. A weasel has even attacked me because I rescued a 
skylark from its clutches, and has returned again and again to its 
prey while in my hand. The following incident, however, well 
illustrates the cunning and persistent ferocity of the weasel, than 
which a more destructive animal scarcely ranges country districts. 
It is not, indeed, so bloodthirsty as the polecat, which kills for the 
mere sake of killing ; but it is fiercer and more ready to act on the 
aggressive, and at times loses that instinctive fear of man which 
more or less actuates all animals. Should anyone doubt the pos- 
sibility of the following adventure, he may be referred to Jefferies’s 
“Gamekeeper at Home,” p. 121, and to several notices of the 
weasel’s ferocity which have appeared in the Jie/d newspaper. 
When it is remembered that in India the little wild jungle-dogs 
will contrive to kill the lordly tiger by hunting it in a pack and 
surrounding it, till, unable to obtain food, it perishes miserably by 
starvation ; it is no wonder that when numbers give confidence, the 
weasel, insignificant enough by itself, will dare to attack even man, 
the lord of all. 
I was walking quietly through a wood and had almost gained the 
farther side—in fact, I was walking up a dry ditch which was itself 
bounded by the hedge—when I heard a rustling in front. Halting 
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at once I saw a rabbit, seemingly fascinated, in the ditch gently 
running towards me. At once I guessed the cause of this unusual 
proceeding—that a weasel was pursuing the rabbit. On it came, not 
in the least caring for man, its greater foe, but pushing past me with 
scared eyes far more terrified at the weasel which was behind. At 
that moment, with its head right up in the air sniffing the rabbit’s 
scent, the weasel appeared some twenty yards before me, also in the 
ditch. The rabbit when once it had passed me seemed to shake off 
its curious trance and terror, darted through the hedge and ran 
nimbly over the grass field beyond. Raising my stick, I advanced 
towards the bloodthirsty little creature, which slowly gave way and 
ran back through the herbage. I pressed on, and was astonished at 
a turn to find the weasel standing still, its hair bristling, its tail 
waving like that of an angry cat, and now reinforced by a second, 
which also looked extremely unamiable. I was miserably hampered 
by trees and bushes on each side, and determined to get out of the 
ditch in case my little enemies should attack me. An old willow 
bent over my head from the hedge, and I jumped up, caught a 
branch and pulled myself towards the trunk by it, scrambling thence 
to a larger bough which extended over the hedge, and intending to 
drop in the field beyond. But I looked at my enemies before 
dropping, and saw them reinforced by three more, and all had 
scented me and were approaching with fury in their demeanour to 
assail me in my friendly tree. Clearly it was best to remain where 
I was for a minute or two and let them pass on. This, however, 
was farthest from their thoughts. Baffled by their smaller victim, 
they had made up their mind in their frenzy to attack me, and soon 
they advanced to the tree, and while two proceeded to climb up, the 
others rushed at the hedge and commenced to scramble up its sticks. 
Matters looked serious, and I leaned down and struck one weasel 
off the trunk of the willow, but it began climbing again, apparently 
little the worse for the blow, and I remembered that unless its back 
be broken the weasel possesses even more lives than a cat; the 
weasels which were scrambling up the hedge were now nearing me, 
and I foresaw that they might render my position untenable if they 
all fell on me at once. Luckily I disabled one with my stick, but 
as I did so another bit me fiercely on the left fingers which held 
the willow bough, and then dropped off as I hastily removed my 
hand. 

Matters now looked serious, as my hand bled a good deal, and 
the smell and sight of the blood appeared to madden my small foes 
worse than before. To my horror, too, I now counted seven 
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questing about below me, and now rushing up the willow, now 
ascending by the boughs of the hedge, while I stoutly defended 
myself, and meditated what. should be my next move. . Fortunately 
I was not more.than-a hundred yards from a river which ran in the 
grass field below, and I determined to evacuate my present position, 
and take refuge in it,,where-I might evade or better deal.with my 
assailants. I had small time allowed me in which to come to this 
decision, for the maddened creatures were all round me, and gave 
me plenty of work in defending myself. Nor did they seem in the 
least to tire of the business. On the contrary, they now numbered 
eleven, and each accession of allies appeared to give them fresh 
rage. 

Suddenly I dropped on the hedge, and leaping into the field ran 
at once to the river, followed by the weasels, who were at first some- 
what disconcerted by my strategy. ‘They soon recovered themselves, 
however, and caught me, tearing at my trousers and leaping on my 
coat, but I effectually disabled two before I reached the bank. 
Weasels, I knew, could swim well. I had often seen them crossing 
streams, but I had laid my plan of escape as cunningly as did 
Horatius in the battle between his kindred and the Curiatii. My 
plan was to cut them off one by one. Thanks to wading in the 
river while trout-fishing, I knew its exact depth, and, jumping in, 
swam some half-dozen strokes to a pebble ridge, on which I was 
certain I could stand up to my waist, but none of it projected 
from the water. The current naturally flowed swiftly on each side 
of this bank. Taking my stick from my mouth, I now faced my 
pursuers in confidence. They halted for 2 moment on the bank, 
sniffed the air, and did not seem inclined at first to dispute my 
victory. At length a couple leapt in, and were swept down past 
me. I could not reach them, but waited for the rest. The others, 
whether from instinct or by what looked remarkably like a reasoning 
process, went twenty yards or so farther up the bank, and then 
leapt in, hoping the stream would carry them on to me. I let 
them come opposite, and then killed both as they swam by. Not 
discouraged, the others leapt in all at once, and drifted down 
towards me.. I killed another, and disabled a second, and hoped 
I.was clear of my enemies now. Not at all. They landed, and 
to the number of five again ran up the bank, and repeated this 
manceuvre of swimming down. Again I killed two, and it will 
hardly be credited that the remaining three, with courage worthy 
of a better cause, again and again leapt in, trying to fix on me, 
until I had killed every one of them. Then I swam out, victorious, 
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but drenched and bleeding. Without doubt had the little vivacious 
brutes once disabled me, I should have had scant mercy shown me, 
and would have been eaten alive. 

I went home and changed, but mentioned the story to none, 
fancying that it would seem hardly credible for a man to have been 
exposed to such danger from these small creatures. But a month 
afterwards I met the keeper, attended by his two inseparable terriers. 
On asking him, as I usually did, whether he had seen any un- 
common bird or the like of late, he answered, “No, but a curious 
thing has happened all the same. I have not lately seen or trapped 
a weasel in these woods, where there are generally plenty, nor have 
the dogs found or chased one. I can’t think what has come of 
them all!” I could have told him, but I didn’t. 

M. G. WATKINS. 
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DONNA PIETRA. 


La mente mia é pit dura che pietra 
In tener forte immagine di Pietra. 


N the history of the human spirit, as recorded in painting and in 
poetry, there have been women who have played no little part 
and yet who survive to us as little more than a rich mysterious 
aroma. ‘Their names have not been handed down ; of their lives 
and fate there is only vague conjecture to work upon ; yet for a time 
they had at their feet the greatest of men, and from their souls drew 
forth a music strange and manifold : 
How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand ! 


That unknown dark-eyed and dusky-haired woman, with her pale 
face and Circean wiles, her fingers toying with the keys of the 
virginal, evoking melody to find a deathless echo from the soul of 
Shakespeare, will for ever remain an insoluble problem invested with 
unfading fascination, a gorgeous wonder as long as books are read, 
with an intensity of human interest and passion which the fabulous 
enchantresses of Ariosto and Tasso can never afford : 

O, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight, 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 

Less than a century earlier another woman, now equally hidden 
from our knowledge in the mist of centuries, had played upon the 
chords of Raphael’s heart. The vague and silly gossip of Vasari 
may well be neglected—dismissed with the later Fornarina legend 
into the ante-hell of oblivion, and a certain painting in the Barberini 
Palace left to Giulio Romano or to whomsoever else the critical 
historian of art may be pleased to ascribe it. A sonnet, a divine 
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portrait, and then one ineffable vision rising through the beloved 
to the greatest conception of the ideal of womanhood—these are 
the records and memories that remain of the woman whom Raphael 
loved. 

In a fragment of verse still preserved, Raphael speaks of the 
sweetness of her embrace— 


Quanto fu dolce . . . . la catena 

De suoi candidi bracci al col mio volti, 

Che sciogliendomi io sento mortal pena.' 
And, again, while he worked upon what is perhaps the noblest fruit 
of his genius, those frescoes for Pope Julius in the Stanza della 
Segnatura, the young artist in the full enthusiasm of his first visit to 
the eternal city and the certainty of an audience and a patron 
worthy of his highest endeavours, “‘ pouring his soul with kings and 
popes to see,” has told us how sweet was the remembrance in his 
work of their mutual love: um pensier dolce 2 rimembrare. For, as 
he set forth those wondrous conceptions of Poetry, Philosophy, and 
Theology, with their work throughout the ages upon the spirit of 
man, while Aquinas and Dante, Plato and Aristotle, with Apollo 
and the Muses and sages and poets of old, took new life beneath his 
hand, and the sacred things of Christian Faith were no less brought 
nearer and rendered more vivid to men, we know how on the page 
of studies still to be seen in the British Museum he strove to record 
in a sonnet that love : 

Or lingua di parlar disciogli il nodo 

A dir di questo inusitato inganno 


Che amor mi fece per mio grave affanno, 
Ma lui pil ne ringrazio e lei ne lodo.? 


Some years later Raphael painted her portrait—that white veiled 
lady with the splendid eyes and passionate face, the “ Donna Velata” 
of the Pitti Palace. There is perhaps a trace of her too in the St. 
Mary Magdalene of the St. Cecilia altar-piece at Bologna ; and at 
last, when the sublime vision of the Madonna di San Sisto was to 
be painted, it was her face that inspired the artist’s hand and led him 
on to Mary, almost as Beatrice led a still greater Italian into the 
snow white Rose of Paradise and up to the very foot of Madonna’s 
throne. 

Like Shakespeare’s dark lady, so Raphael’s “ Donna Velata ” 

' How sweet was the chain of her white arms round my neck, from which in 
freeing myself I feel mortal pain. 

* May my tongue have power to tell of this strange deceit that Love has made 
to torment me, yet the more I thank him for it and give praise to her. 
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remains a mystery. A third unknown, less in importance and fame 
than these, has been constructed out of certain of Dante’s verses 
and named “Donna Pietra.” Her objective existence is certainly 
highly doubtful. If she was a real woman, and not a mere creation 
of the poet’s mind to serve as basis for an art experiment and 
perhaps a future allegory, she would be one who fora very short 
time swayed Dante’s heart, when Beatrice had passed into Paradise 
and the poet was perhaps striving to drown remembrance of his 
loss in the courses which Forese recalls to him in the sixth terrace of 
Purgatory, and for which he receives those bitter reproaches from 
the lips of Beatrice on the banks of Lethe. We may possibly be 
permitted to regard this period as following the death of Beatrice, 
but before Dante’s marriage with Gemma Donati. With this 
“Donna Pietra,” real or imaginary, would seem to be connected the 
much discussed group of Dantesque poems of undoubted authen- 
ticity, to which modern Italian criticism has given the title of the 
‘Canzoni pietrose.” 

There are certain famous lines of John Marston’s in the prologue 
to his drama of “ Antonio’s Revenge” which will serve as a most 
fitting prelude to these poems : 


The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 

The fluent summer’s vein: and drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numb’d earth, 
Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juiceless leaves 

In the naked, shuddering branch. 


For winter is the season depicted in these canzoni, a hard and 
biting winter amidst mountainous surroundings ; and the form of the 
poems is as complicated as the patterns upon the ice, and the 
passion they express as fierce and as bitter as the gusts of the wintry 
wind. They are four in number, and are distinguishable from 
Dante’s other minor poems by this involved and difficult artistic 
form (one being a sestina and another a kind of double sestina) ; by 
their obscurity and general asperity of rhythm ; by this wintry setting 
and bitter tone, so absolutely different from that of the poetry 
addressed to Beatrice and belonging to the cycle of the “ Vita 
Nuova,” as also from that of the canzoni connected with the 
allegorical lady of the “Convito,” who symbolises philosophy ; and, 
a':ove all, by the perpetual playing upon the word /zefra, or “ stone,” 
which occurs persistently in all the four. It is conjectured with 
every degree of probability that they were composed about the same 
time, addressed to one object real or imaginary, and it has even been 
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supposed that Pietra may probably be the real name of the lady to 
whom they refer. 

The poet Giosué Carducci, in an essay in “Il Secolo di Dante,” 
and again in his “Studi Letterari,” has drawn at some length an 
‘eloquent comparison between the poems of this little group and 
those of the “ Vita Nuova.” He contrasts the suprasensible, ethereal, 
and angelical spirit of the latter with the hard and fierce similes of 
this “stony ” group, the mystical semi-ecclesiastical perfume of the 
Beatrice poems with the almost savage naturalism of some of the 
others, which yet are not without an occasional breath of the fresh- 
ness of the country and the joy of the open sky with a hint of the 
spring to come. He remarks that they are as the passion of man- 
hood following after the love of youth, and that this poetry was 
needed also for the singer of Beatrice to completely develop into the 
future poet.! 

In his “ Storia della Letteratura Italiana,” Professor Bartoli writes 
of these poems in a somewhat similar strain. As to the use of the 
word pie¢ra, he does not believe that Pietra is the true name of the 
lady Dante loves, but rather a name invented by the poet to express 
her dominant characteristics, her obdurate coldness towards himself. 
He regards both Selvaggia (the name by which Cino da Pistoia 
describes his golden-haired lady of the Apennines) and Beatrice 
herself as merely names of this kind, and possibly Petrarch’s Laura 
asno more. Whether these ladies were real or only ideals, their 
poet lovers concealed the real names—Dante, indeed, in one of 
these very poems implies that he will not reveal the name of her who 
so fills his heart. These names, according to Professor Bartoli, are 
mere poetical fictions to express what he calls “un modo soggettivo 
di provare l’'amor.” Just as Beatrice (the giver of blessing) perfectly 
corresponds to the sweet and gentle poems of the “ Vita Nuova,” so 
Pietra is the fittest possible name to connect with the asfro parlare 
of this group. The whole subject has been treated in a thorough 
but very unpleasant manner by the late Signor V. Imbriani in his 
essay “Sulle canzoni Pietrose di Dante.”* He contrives from the 
text of these poems to evolve a tolerably scandalous story concerning 
this lady Pietra, and to weave it in with a highly imaginative and 
absolutely impossible theory of his own about the Francesca da 
Rimini incident in the “Inferno.” His theory and his method of 
supporting it are alike so unpleasing to a true lover of the divine 


1G, Carducci, ‘‘ Studi Letterari,” Livorno, 1880, pp. 203 and 204. 
2 A, Bartoli, ‘Storia della Letteratura Italiana,” vol. 4, pp. 296-298, 
* V, Imbriani, ‘* Studi Danteschi,” Firenze, 1891, 
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poet, that one feels compelled to pass his arguments over in silence. 
Dr. Scartazzini rejects the theory of the “ Canzoni Pietrose ” entirely, 
although he admits their undoubted genuineness, and supposes that 
three out of the four were intended by Dante to have been intro- 
duced into the “ Convito.” 

The notion of Dante’s love for a lady named Pietra is a fairly old 
one, dating back to the sixteenth century. It would indeed seem to 
be merely founded upon one of these poems. A Paduan writer of 
verses, Antonio Maria Amadi, in a long commentary upon one of 
his own canzoni, published in Padua in 1565, quotes from Dante’s 
Amor tu vedi bene, one of these four, and declares that it was 
written for the love of Madonna Pietra, of the noble family of the 
Scrovigni of Padua, and more modern Paduan Dante scholars have 
striven hard for the honour of their native city. It is quite certain 
that Dante was personally acquainted with this family. In the 
seventh circle of Hell, where the wretched usurers are seated and 
enduring their fiery torment, Dante sees an unfortunate creature 
with the Scrovigni arms displayed on the purse hanging at his 


neck : 
Ed un che d’una scrofa azzurra e grossa 


Segnato avea lo suo sacchetto bianco 
Mi disse : ‘‘ Che fai tu in questa fossa ?”’! 


It was a member of the same family who erected the Madonna 
of the Arena, whose walls are covered with Giotto’s splendid 
frescoes. His portrait is introduced into the Paradise of the 
painter’s ‘Last Judgment,” and it is most probable that Dante and 
Giotto met at Padua. There is no doubt that there really was a 
person called Pietra Degli Scrovigni, and that she was in all 
respects a very charming and admirable young lady ; but, unfortunately 
for Paduan critical patriotism, there can also be very little doubt 
that at the time when Dante probably wrote these “‘ Canzoni Pietrose” 
this special Pietra had not yet been born. Other attempts have 
been made to identify Dante’s Pietra, but they are merely guess- 
work. The fact, however, remains that we have this peculiar little 
group of four poems, of which the authenticity of three at least is 
beyond doubt, marked with their own peculiarities as much as the 
larger, better-known, and undoubtedly more excellent group of poems 
connected with Beatrice and the “ Vita Nuova.” 

This is the burden of Dante’s song throughout the four—this so/ 
pensier damore, as he calls it : 


1 «*Inferno,” xvii. 64-66: ‘* And one, who had his white pouch emblazoned 
with an azure gravid sow, said to me, ‘ What dost thou in this ditch?’ ” 
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La mente mia é pit dura che pietra, 
In tener forte immagine di pietra. 


“ My mind is harder than rock in holding fast this image of stone.” 
We are as much justified in (mentally, at least—as a second meaning) 
writing the Pietra in the last line with a capital :— 


In tener forte immagine di Pietra, 


and so engrave upon the stone a lady’s name, as modern editors of 
the “ Inferno” are justified, in spite of the views of Dante’s earliest 
commentators, in writing fe/fro with a capital F in the famous line in 
the first canto : 

E sua nazion sara tra feltro e feltro, 


and so embroider on the felt the name of an Italian town. Dante’s 
idea in these canzoni is, of course, obviously based on the familiar 
text in the Vulgate, “‘Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram.” 

The four poems of which this thought is the kernel are the 
Canzone (No. IX. in Fraticelli’s edition), Cos? nel mio parlar voglio 
esser aspro (“So in my speech would I fain be harsh”) ; the sestina, 
which is quoted by Dante himself in the “ Volgare Eloquio,” and 
has been so exquisitely rendered into English verse by Dante 
Rossetti, 4/ poco giorno ed al gran cerchio dombra (“To the dim 
light and the large circle of shade”) ; the Canzone (X. in Fraticelli’s 
edition) or double sest’na, also cited by Dante in the “ Volgare 
Eloquio,” and which is the one which first suggested to the Paduan 
writer already mentioned this love of Dante’s for Donna Pietra, Amor 
tu vedi ben che questa donna (“ Love thou seest well that this lady ”) ; 
and finally the Canzone on Winter (XI. ed. Fraticelli), from which 
the above lines are taken, Jo son venuto al punto della rota (“I 
am come to the point of the wheel ”). 

The only poem of these four in which there is no mention of the 
winter is the first (Canzone IX. ed. Frat.), which Dean Plumptre, who 
translates it under the title of the “‘ Lover’s Threats,” seems to regard 
as of doubtful authenticity and would connect with that more famous 
canzone usually ascribed to Fazio degli Uberti (Jo miro i crespi e gli 
biondi capegli De quali ha fatto per me rete Amore—“I gaze upon 
that crisp and golden hair of which Love has made a net for me”), 
mainly apparently on account of what he calls their “ wild sensual 
Swinburnian eagerness of passion.” It is, however, quoted by 
Petrarch, but, as he does not expressly say that it is Dante that he is 
quoting, this cannot be taken as a very strong argument for its 
genuineness, although the context would certainly seem to point to 
Dante as the poet to whom Petrarch has recourse for the line in 
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question. In the fifth Canzone ix vita di Madonna Laura he ends 
each stanza with a line from another poet, the last stanza ending 
with a line from another poem of his own ; the first is from Arnaldo 
Daniello, the second and fourth are well-known lines from canzoni 
of Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoia, while the third stanza ends 
with— 

Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro ; 
and the place thus indicated in this little quotation history of love 
poetry most clearly can belong to no other but Dante Alighieri. 

Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro, 

Com’ é negli atti questa bella pietra, 


As Dr. Plumptre translates it, this runs— 





Fain in my speech would I be harsh and rough 
As is in all her acts that rock so fair. 

But, upon the hypothesis of the object of this poem being a real 

woman, we might also translate the line— 
As is in all her acts this Pietra fair ! 
or at least understand this as a probable second meaning. 

It is a bitter outcry upon his lady’s hardness and the ruthless 
lordship of Love beneath which the poet lies prostrate. For this 
stone he is enduring in his heart the torments of the fiery lake, 
and there is a wild exaggerated burst of fierce fancy of violently 
grasping her golden hair, and, in spite of her, gazing his fill into 
those bright eyes ; and so— 





Guarderei presso e fiso, 
Per vendicar lo fuggir che mi face, 
E poi le renderei con amor pace. 

“T would gaze closely and fixedly to venge me for her flight from 
me, and then with love render her peace.” But he wiil not disclose 
her name—or at least only in this mysterious enigmatic way—which 
would seem to imply that Pietra is but her name inasmuch as she is 
stone to him; for the poet says to Love : 

Perché non ti ritemi 

Rodermi cos} il core scorza a scorza, 

Com’ io di dire altrui che ten da forza? 
or, as Dr, Plumptre renders it : 

Why hast thou no dismay 

Thus to devour my whole heart bit by bit, 

As I to tell who gives thee strength for it ? 

This canzone, whether genuine or not, is far surpassed in beauty 
and in interest by the sestina, That Dante looked upon this latter 
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composition of his with very great favour (and with good reason 
too!) is shown from his twice quoting it in the “De Vulgari 
Eloquentia.” Later onin the history of Italian poetry the sestina 
became a favourite form with Petrarch, and in its construction 
Dante seems to regard himself as a follower of that gran maestro 
d@amor, Arnaldo Daniello. For Dante a sestina appears to be 
essentially a canzone composed of unrhymed stanzas, that is, of 
stanzas in which there is no question of arrangement of rhymes, but 
which proceed throughout without the repetition of any musical 
phrase.! We have in each stanza the same words repeated at the 
ending of the lines, but in a different order, the whole composition 
“ringing its manifold changes like those of a chime of bells upon 
the six words which are chosen as a theme.” ? 

It is in this sestina that a portrait is given us of the object of 
Dante’s love—Za dura pietra Che parla e sente come fosse donna 
—-‘ the hard stone [ ? Pietra] which talks and hears as though it were 
a lady ”—a portrait which can be compared with that of the Beatrice 
of the “ Vita Nuova” and the “ Divina Commedia.” Neither in the 
“Vita Nuova” nor the “ Divina Commedia” are we told anything of 
the colour of Beatrice’s hair, but Dante beholds her robed in the 
spotless white of Faith and Purity, or the subdued and goodly 
crimson of Love and Charity, or again in the Earthly Paradise clad 
in all the three mystical colours and crowned with the olive of 
Wisdom : 

Sopra candido vel cinta d’oliva 


Donna m’apparve, sotto verde manto, 
Vestita di color di fiamma viva.* 


The divine air of May is around Beatrice at her coming into the 
poet’s New Life ; she frequents those sacred places where words 
are to be heard of the Queen of Glory; the roses and lilies of 
summer rain upon her apparition from the hands of Angels on the 
banks of Lethe. Green is the hue of Pietra’s robe too—green the 
colour of Hope—but there are hopes that are of the earth besides 
that sacred Hope whose source is Revelation and whose object is 
Eternal Beatitude. Pietra’s hair is golden, and crowned, not with 
the olive but with a garland of grass—grass that will perish, for has 
not Dante himself said— 


? Plumptre, ‘* The Commedia and Canzoniere,” vol. ii. p. 261. 

? A. G, F. Howell, Dante’s ‘‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia,” translated into English, 
with notes. 

* Purg. xxx. 31-33: ‘‘Crowned with olive over white veil, a lady earned 
to me vested under a green mantle in colour of living flame,” 
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La vostra nominanza é color d’erba, 
Che viene e va, e quei la discolora 
Per cui ell’esce della terra acerba.' 

Fcr her has Love shut the poet in ‘“ Among low hiils faster than 
between walls of granite-stone.” Winter is round her or at least 
coming on apace ; the shadows of the hills over where she stands 
lie dark and the snows have already commenced to be thick upon 
them. Cold in the summer while yet the grass in the fields was fair 
beneath their feet, immutable now in the winter, she will not change 
towards her lover even when the springtide comes : 

Similemente questa nuova donna 

Si sta gelata, come neve all’ombra, 

Che non la muove, se non come pietra, 

Il dolce tempo, che riscalda i colli, 

E che gli fa tornar di bianco in verde, 

Perché gli copre di fioretti e d’erba. 

Utterly frozen is this youthful lady, 

Even as the snow that lies within the shade, 

For she is no more moved than is the stone 

By the sweet season which makes warm the hills 

And alters them afresh from white to green, 

Covering their sides again with flowers and grass. 
(D. G. Rossetti’s Translation.) 


And still the poet’s love is unaltered, still he sees her 
Si fatta ch’ella avrebbe messo in pietra 
L’amor ch’io porto pure alla sua ombra, 
‘so beautiful that she would have wakened in a stone the love that 
I bear even to her shadow.” 

The doublesestina (Canzone X. ed. Frat.), which has been mentioned 
already as the poem which first gave rise to this theory of a Donna 
Pietra, is also mentioned by Dante himself in his “ De Vulgari 
Eloquentia.” The whole structure being based upon only five rhymes 
results in an incessant cry of piefra, Pietra ! throughout the poem. 
It is not otherwise of much interest or importance, its involved and 
artificial form depriving it of any real value. We have again the 
similes from nature in winter, the poet’s protestation of never dying 
devotion, and his call upon Love for pity on him in his lady’s ruth- 
less cruelty. Apparently he would seek relief from his passion in 
forcing his mind to dwell upon the difficult task of this complicated 
form of composition ; the whole poem is completely artificial and 
the envoi gives the pith of it. He will do for this lady, this cold 

» Purg. xi. 115-117: ‘ Your fame is like the colour of grass, which comes 


apd goes, and hat discolours it through which it comes forth unripe from the 
ground,” 
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rock, this Pietra, a novita che non fu fatta in alcun tempo, “the 
novelty which was never done in any time.” We know from the 
“ De Vulgari Eloquentia” what the xovité in question is: it is the 
peculiar form of this Canzone or double sestina, the “ nimia ejusdem 
rithmi repercussio,” or excessive repetition of the same rhyme, which 
is to be avoided by the poet who would sing in the highest style— 


Nisi forte novum aliquid atque intentatum Artis hoc sibi preroget . . . hoc 
et enim nos facere visi sumus ibi: Amor tu vedi ben che questa Donna." 


In the last of these four poems (Canzone XI. ed. Fraticelli) winter 
is full upon us and around us, and it is a winter unusually cold and 
severe. Dante’s natal star, the Gemini, rises at sunset, but the 
star of Love is veiled and Saturn reigns supreme in his chilling 
influence : 

E perd non disgombra 
Un sol pensier d’amore ond’io son carco 
La mente mia, ch’é pitt dura che pietra 
In tener forte immagine di pietra. 


* And yet one sole thought of Love with which I am laden does 
not leave my mind, which is more firm than a rock in holding fast an 
image of stone.” 

Snow and sleet are falling round him, the birds are fled or cease 
their song, all living things are benumbed with cold. The grass with 
which his lady had crowned herself at their first meeting is dead and 
withered now with the leaves and flowers of summer, only the laurel, 
pine and fir keep their green. Still the poet bears in his heart Love’s 
amorosa spina, and, though all around is bound with ice and shrouded 
with snow, he feels vividly as ever the dolce martiro of Love's fire : 

Canzone, or che sara di me nell’altro 

Dolce tempo novello, quando piove 

Amore in terra da tutti li cieli ; 

Quando per questi geli 

Amore é solo in me, e non altrove ? 

Saranne quello, ch’é d’un uom di marmo 

Se in pargoletta fia per cuore un marmo. 

What then, my Canzon, will become of me 

In the sweet spring-tide season, when, with showers, 

Love the wide earth from all the heavens shall fill ; 

When, in this freezing chill, 

Love doth in me, not elsewhere, show his powers ? 

*T will be the state of one as marble cold, 

If maiden fair for heart hath marble cold. 
(Plumptre’s Translation.) 





*“* Unless perchance this expedient claim for itself the merit of being some- 
thing new and before unattempted in the art [of the Canzone] . . . and this we 
appear to have achieved in the Canzone beginning Amor tu vedi ben.” Dante’s 
** De Vulgari Eloquentia,” translated by A. G. F, Howell, 
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The dole tempo novello—the “sweet spring-tide season ”—cameé 
indeed; but, if we may take as Dante’s next poem the twelfth Canzone 
Amor, che muovi tua virti dal cielo (“ Love, thou that movest 
thy power from heaven”), it found Pietra forgotten and the poet 
once more at the feet of Philosophy. Love had ever been leading 
him 

Con sua dolce favella 


A rimirar ciascuna cosa bella 
Con pi diletto quanto é pit piacente. 


“with his sweet speech to gaze upon each lovely object with the 
more delight the more beautiful it be,” and, through this gazing, 
Love had brought him from and through the lady of the “ Canzoni 
Pietrose” back to his allegorical lady Philosophy, 


A colei che fu nel mondo nata 
Per aver signoria 
Sovra la mente d’ogni uom che la guata. 


“To her who was born into the world to reign over the mind of every 
one that beholdsher.” And this lady Philosophy, too, is but a step 
onward towards the glorified Beatrice of the Earthly and Celestial 
Paradise to which Love will yet lead him. The passion for Donna 
Pietra had been a short one : fierce and stormy indeed while it lasted 
flaming well nigh to the height of frenzy in the winter, but dying out 
with the return of spring. It has found utterance in four noble poems, 
but now Philosophy once more claims her votary. 

Perhaps, had the work ever been completed, the Canzoni Pietrose 
would have formed part of the “Convito,” and Donna Pietra, even 
if a real woman, would have been. subjected to allegorical treatment. 
She may be a mere critical dream, but yet it is impossible not to 
sympathise with the view that regards all the allegorical meanings of 
the Canzoni as after-thoughts on the part of the poet—that the 
Canzoni were real love poems which Dante afterwards regretted 
and endeavoured in the “Convito” to represent as strictly 
allegorical. The concluding lines of the last stanza of the Canzone 


on winter 
Saranne quello ch’é d’un uomo di marmo 
Se in Aargoletta fia per cuore un marmo, 


recall the two better known Dantesque poems in which the word 
pargoletta appears—though not necessarily referring to the same 
object—and are echoed in the famous rebuke which Beatrice 
administers to Dante in the thirty-first Canto of the ‘ Purgatorio” 
for his way of life after her death ; 
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E se il sommo piacer s} ti fallio 
Per la mia morte, qual cosa mortale 
Dovea poi trarre te nel suo disio ? 
Ben ti dovevi per lo primo strale 
Delle cose fallaci levar suso 
Di retro a me, che non era piit tale. 
Non ti dovea gravar le penne in giuso 
Ad aspettar pitt colpi o Jargoletta, 
O altra vanita con si breve uso.' 

These amori of Dante, about which his biographers and early 
commentators write much and know little, may have been innocent 
enough, though afterwards exaggerated by his sensitive conscience. 
Literal or allegorical, we know from his own words in the “ Convito ” 
that his passionate canzoni were taken as literal by his contem- 
poraries, and might have given rise to suggestions which he desired 
to repudiate, and which to some extent moved him to apply his 
allegorical method of interpretation to them in the “Convito” : 

‘**Temo la infamia di tanta passione avere seguita quanta concepe 
chi legge le soprannominate canzoni in me avere signoreggiato; la 
quale infamia si cessa per lo presente di me parlare interamente ; lo 
quale mostra che non passione ma virti sia stata la movente cagione ” 
(i.e. not earthly love, but philosophical devotion).? 

But how is this to be reconciled with his bitter repentance in the 
“ Purgatorio,” when he dares not meet the eyes of Beatrice in the 
Earthly Paradise? The very divergence and contradiction proves 
the existence of the basis of reality which for a time (before quite 
out of the dark wood) he would fain have denied in the “ Convito.” 
These poems were the passionate utterances of youth and early 
manhood; the matured man, the Florentine statesman and philosopher 
of the ‘‘ Convito,” would fain have repudiated one side of them, and 
thrown an allegorical cloak about them. 

» Purg. xxxi. 52-60 :— 
‘* And if the highest pleasure thus did fail thee 
By reason of my death, what mortal thing 
Should then have drawn thee into its desire ? 
Thou oughtest verily at the first shaft 
Of things fallacious to have risen up 
To follow me who was no longer such, 
Thou oughtest not to have stooped thy pinions downward 
To wait for further blows or pargoletta, 
Or other vanity of such brief use.” 
(Longfellow’s translation, except that he renders pargoletta as “little girl.”) 
2 Convito,” i. 2: ‘*I fear the infamy of being held subject to such passion 
as those who read the above-named canzoni will consider possessed me; the which 
infamy will be entirely removed by my speaking now of myself, and showing that 
it was not passion but virtue which was their moving cause.” (Miss K. Hillard’s 
translation of the ‘* Banquet.”) 
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In such a work as the “ Convito” there would be no occasion for a 
confession—the desiderio di dottrina dare (Conv. I. 2) would suffice. 
But in the “ Divina Commedia” it is the Proclaimer of Justice, the 
supreme singer of Truth, that speaks; it is the man to whom 
Truth appeals from its changeless throne (“ De Monarchia” III. 1). 
Not only are the souls of other men laid bare to him in Hell and 
Purgatory, but it is with absolute self-revelation and sincerity that 
he mirrors himself in the stream of Lethe, and makes full con- 
fession without reserve in the presence of Beatrice. 


Riddling confession finds but riddling shrift, 


was the admonition of good Friar Lawrence to Romeo. There is no 
allegorical veil now; to Beatrice’s accusation, Dante’s own confession 
and sorrow are conjoined : 


Piangendo dissi : Le presenti cose 
Col falso lor piacer volser miei passi, 
Tosto che il vostro viso si nascose. 
Ed ella; Se tacessi, o se negassi 
Cid che confessi, non fora men nota 
La colpa tua; da tal giudice sassi. 
Ma quando scoppia dalla propria gota 
L’accusa del peccato, in nostra corte 
Rivolge sé contra il taglio la ruota.' 


He is drawn through the mystical stream with its three paces, 
and the fargoletta, be she Pietra or another, real or imaginary, is 
with all else forgiven him in the reunion with Beatrice. 


1 Purg. xxxi. 34-42: 
Weeping I said: ‘* The things that present were 
With their false pleasure turned aside my steps, 
Soon as your countenance concealed itself.” 
And she: ‘* Shouldst thou be silent or deny 
What thou confessest, not less manifest 
Would be thy fault, by such a judge ’tis known. 
But when from one’s own cheeks comes bursting forth 
The accusal of the sin, in our tribunal 
Against the edge the wheel doth turn itself.” 
(Longfellow’s Translation.) 


EDMUND G, GARDNER. 
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BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


THE MENTONE OF ENGLAND. 


HERE is possibly no country in the habitable globe—taking 
all its advantages, in the way of pleasure, scenery, and 
capacity for satisfying every requirement that a human being can 
reasonably demand—that can compete with England, and when one 
speaks of England one naturally means the British Islands as a 
whole. It is a country of strong men and fair women. Its climate 
makes them hardy, and its food—for it is a well-fed and prosperous 
country—makes them strong. There is scarcely a square mile in 
this land that has not from some date, from the time of Boadicea to 
that of our present Most Gracious Sovereign, sent out men who 
have founded empires ; and as the Englishman, wherever he goes, 
carries freedom and justice with him, a third of the human race are 
benefited. Their bones lie in many a quiet churchyard that dots its 
seagirt shores, or in the National Pantheon at Westminster, where, 
sleeping their everlasting sleep, rest the warriors, poets, painters, and 
men of science who have made England what it is. Indeed, one 
may say that not only do these islands teem with places of undying 
interest, but that they furnish variations of climate which are suit- 
able for almost every condition of life, both in health and disease, 
that the human system can require. After wandering in many lands, 
whether it be amongst the scented groves of Ceylon, under the 
shadow of the Himalayas, ’neath the ever-varying tropical flowers 
of southern Africa, or in that earthly paradise the Riviera, the 
wanderer will realise the truth of those well-known lines ; 


*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 


It is said that a prophet has no honour in his own country, and 
so I suppose for a similar reason we fail to appreciate the land we live 
in, its multitudinous luxuries and pleasures, its freedom of speech, 
and the justice of its laws—sometimes, it is true, a little too grand- 
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motherly—and we pine for other climes. We do not seem until we 
leave to realise the fact that there are spots in England that are 
of more historic interest, certainly to us, and of equal beauty, both 
of scenery and surroundings, than any abroad. The traveller when he 
visits a foreign country, for health or pleasure, seeks its most in- 
teresting places. He inquires what cathedrals there are worth 
visiting, what museums there are to be seen, -what battlefields to 
be inspected, and so on, and then, hurrying over them as if it were a 
duty to do so, is only able to carry home the faintest idea of all he 
has seen. Still, within the British Islands there are neighbourhoods 
as romantic and as interesting as those that are looked at with such 
rapture, or it may be with feelings of awe or pleasure, abroad. 
There are spots hallowed by time and the records of two thousand 
years, and localities that have given birth to men who have made 
the history of the world and influenced the progress of civilisation 
for nearly twenty centuries, but being at home few people ever visit 
them. The Londoner really knows less of the interesting sights of 
London than the country cousin who comes up for a week or a 
fortnight every few years, and the average Englishman altogether 
knows less of the celebrated shrines of his own country than he 
does of those of others. Who ever in these days visits the field of 
Bosworth, or of Bannockburn, or of Culloden, or a hundred other 
places that are so associated with the history and destinies of the 
country of his birth, whose traditions in every way he ought to be justly 
proud of? On the other hand, who goes to Brussels without seeking 
the field of Waterloo or the Wiertz Museum? And the same applies 
to other places. It may be said that these are of more recent date ; 
but what educated Englishman, journeying within a hundred miles of 
Marathon, would not wish to visit the spot, the history of which will 
last as long as humanity peoples this globe? The Pilgrim Fathers 
left these shores two hundred and fifty years ago, and their descend- 
ants, our kindred in blood, in language, and in feeling (long may 
they be so) across the sea, when they visit the “old country,” seek 
out those landmarks over which time and history have thrown an 
undying halo. No American comes to England without visiting 
Stratford-on-Avon, for Shakespeare belongs to them as much as he 
does to us. Dowe at home doso? It has become a custom of 
recent years that at certain seasons of the year those who can should 
take a holiday, and this means that the majority flock abroad to all 
sorts of places on the Continent, and for all sorts of purposes. As 
one who knows something of Continental life, I cannot help being 
surprised that so much travelling is done abroad, when there are so 
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many places equally enthralling, and in every way as suitable, as a 
change for the valetudinarian or for purposes of pleasure, in our own 
country. Continental habits, unless in the very first-class hotels, 
such as the Métropole at Monte Carlo or Cannes, where everything 
is perfect, or other hotels conducted by Englishmen or those who 
cater for English people, are anything but pleasant to those who are 
used to the decencies and conveniences of life at home. The 
sanitary arrangements of hotels abroad that are within the reach of 
the middle classes are in every way abominable. There is a want 
of cleanliness throughout, and the same applies to the railway 
stations and all places that for the different purposes of life the 
traveller uses. It seems incredible that at large railway stations on 
the Continent the conveniences should be as filthy as they are. 
Everyone must be familiar with the fact that Continental hotels 
expect the visitors to bring even their own soap to wash with. The 
same carelessness in the matter of sanitary arrangements must also 
necessarily prevail in the matter of food and water. It would be 
easy to enlarge on this subject if it were advisable to do so ; but as 
Continental places throughout have to cater so much now for the 
educated and wealthy classes, one of the first and most important 
requirements to please them are proper sanitary arrangements. 
When will the foreigners learn this? It is true that those at home 
are not all that they should be in crowded towns and villages, but 
they are far superior to those abroad. It cannot be a source of 
wonder that English travellers who go for pleasure often go to places 
abroad simply to catch typhoid and other ailments that are due.to 
the filthy condition of the houses or hotels that they stay at, and the 
utter deficiency of sanitary precautions they exhibit. In the absolute 
track of the tourist in all countries matters are rather better than in 
the less-frequented parts. It is, however, certain that millions of 
money are spent every year by the pleasure seeker on the Continent 
that might be spent with far more profit and entertainment at home, 
and from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End there are localities that are 
as suitable for every condition of the invalid as there are abroad. 
The man who lives to eat, instead of eating to live, seeks Homburg 
when he might possibly derive as much benefit at Harrogate or 
Cheltenham. The man whose nervous system is below par frequently 
goes to a relaxing climate that is utterly unsuitable for him, when he 
might find a more bracing and more suitable one at home. Indeed, 
for this purpose and every other, the subject of this article—Bexhil]- 
on-Sea—is absolutely perfect. It is only. in dealing with ailments 
more particularly connected with the respiratory organs that 
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possibly at one season of the year (December, January, and February) 
more suitable places exist than in England ; though England itself, 
from the extreme end of Cornwall to the South Foreland, offers 
localities that are admirable even in this case. It is not every 
person who can seek in the winter the blue skies and sunny shores 
of the Mediterranean, and bask under the orange groves of Cannes 
or Beaulieu, Nice or Monte Carlo, and numbers of other places 
that really at certain months of the year approach as near a Paradise 
on earth as anything can. 

Some time ago I wrote an article on Homburg showing its 
manifold advantages, and this brought down upon me a storm of 
abuse that I could not point out something nearer home in the way 
of a health resort—something, if I may use the hackneyed phrase, 
“not made in Germany,” that would be equally enjoyable either for 
pleasure or for the valetudinarian. Undoubtedly there is no difficulty 
in doing this. Broadly, one might say of those who are seeking 
change, “If you live in the North go South, and if you live inland 
choose the seashore.” 

The south coast is the Riviera of England, and the charac- 
teristics of its climate are as various as may be found on the 
Riviera from San Remo to Cannes or Antibes. It is true 
that it has not the background of the Alps to break the keen 
northern blasts, nor the luxuriant foliage, even in the depth of winter, 
of such places as Cannes, Nice, Beaulieu, and Monte Carlo ; but it 
has many advantages even over these favoured spots. The Riviera 
is only within reach of the very rich, it is far away, and though the 
railway communication and trains de luxe have made it very acces- 
sible, it is beyond the reach of the many. It therefore behoves the 
Englishman who wishes to be within reach of his business and 
within easy reach of those who, for motives of health, seek the genial 
and bracing spots that dot the south coast, to consider which is the 
most suitable in every way, either as a sojourn for pleasure or as a 
permanent abode. Of course it is a great desideratum to the 
Londoner that such a sunny spot should be within easy access by 
rail, and that at the same time it should possess every attribute that is 
conducive to health and long life. I do not myself think that the 
denizens of large towns like London should go to another large town 
like Brighton, but should rather choose an open locality where the 
soil is dry and the water and the sanitary arrangements are perfect, 
in fact, a growing place where modern requirements in the way of 
exercise and pleasure, such as golf, bicycling, cricket, &c., are within 
ready access, where facilities for building are easy and land pot too 
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dear. The health resorts of the south coast are multitudinous, but I 
know of no one that, taken altogether, comes up in my opinion to the 
rising watering-place of Bexhill-on-Sea. It has unique advantages. 
The property that has been built over of recent years, and that will 
be built over, belongs to an enlightened English nobleman ! (who has 
every reason to study its prosperity), and therefore is under his 
absolute control. 

Every street has to be wide, and every house that is built has 
to be perfect in its sanitary arrangements as well as comfortable, and 
is, as far as human foresight can go, constructed to be healthy in 
every way. As those most important requirements of health, water, 
sanitation, climate and soil, have come to be considered essential 
matters, it is of great importance to look for a place where all these 
can be obtained in combination, and here they can. In looking 
over this interesting and rapidly-growing town, one cannot but reflect 
what possibilities it has as a permanent residence for those who wish 
to enjoy health and long life, or as a health resort for those who 
require a change of air after illness. The owner of the soil has 
evidently thought the same thing, for kc seems to have catered for 
the enjoyment of the visitor and utilised all the advantages that the 
place offers. Thereis a splendid cycling track of asphalte, suitable in 
all weathers, and open only to cyclists ; and I may say parenthetically 
bicycling furnishes the most exhilarating, healthy, and life-prolonging 
exercise I know. It is adapted for every age and every tem- 
perament.? There are golf links, and there is a wide and 
broad expanse of interesting country to be explored. Indeed, the 
coast on each side of this rising town teems with interest, Over 
eight hundred years ago the armed hosts of William the Conqueror 
landed here, and a few miles off was fought the battle of Hastings. 
The history of Bexhill-on-Sea and its neighbourhood dates further 
back than the time of the Conqueror, for the Castle of Pevensey was 
a Roman fortress. Being as easily accessible from London, it has 
many great advantages over Brighton and other large towns, and 
undoubtedly its climate is unique ; and so absolutely suitable is it for 
all purposes of health that on some rising ground to the north of the 
town has been built a large Convalescent Home to accommodate, I 
believe, a hundred people. It has long been noted for the longevity 
of its inhabitants ; and, indeed, it is a standing joke that a person 


1 Earl De La Warr. 

2 In no case can any harm arise from this exercise if a proper ‘‘saddle” is 
used, and the ‘‘ Pattisson’s Hygienic Saddle” is by far the best and most com- 
fortable of all saddles, and cannot do harm. 
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may live there just as long as he chooses. There can be little doubt 
that the extreme healthiness is due to the purity and bracing 
character of its air. -Its climate is different to that of Hastings— 
about four miles off; and if one looks around and notices the 
absence of such towering hills as environ the older town, he may 
ascribe this change to that cause. Facing almost due south, it is 
partially screened from the northern blasts, while, on the other hand, 
it is exposed to the invigorating south-west and north-east winds. It 
is, therefore, more bracing than the lowlands of Hastings ; and, being 
considerably quieter than that resort or St. Leonards or Eastbourne, 
is a fine place to which “run-down” humanity, in search of rest, 
may retire to “ pick up” waning health either as a permanent home 
or temporary change. When its central position between Hastings 
and Eastbourne and the “lions” of the district are considered, many 
may feel inclined to make it a permanent home in preference to the 
larger places mentioned, accessible in a few minutes when desired. 
Healthy and invalid alike are interested in the question of water and 
sanitation. In these particulars Bexhill-on-Sea reaps the full benefit 
of its recent growth, for the drainage is as good as the latest de- 
velopment of hygienic science can provide, and its water is excellent. 

Chief among the attractions of the town is the grand promenade, 
which for the space of some two miles extends along the shingly 
shore, and the shore is mostly of shingle, save when the receding 
tide uncovers a stretch of beautiful sand. At present the place is 
only in the state of adolescence, but it has already added to its 
natural charms a pretty public garden—where an excellent band 
plays—amid the pleasant walks and trees of which will be found the 
now well-nigh indispensable tennis courts. The immediate country 
abounds with shady country lanes. 

Of course, like many other sea-bathing places, it has hotels, and its 
accommodation for visitors, whatever their income, its Kursaal, with 
library and reading-rooms,' its cricket, splendid bicycling track, foot- 
ball and golf-ground, and other requirements for sports and pastimes. 
I have often thought that the man or the company who would build a 
large mansion, on the same principle as the Queen Anne’s mansions 
in London, in a place like this would make a fortune, and be at the 
same time a very great benefactor of his species. This would yield 
a far safer dividend than bogus mining companies that spring up 
daily like mushrooms to swindle the public and enrich the promoters 
and brokers. There are a certain number of people who like, as it 
were, to have a house of their own for possibly a part of a week, or 

! Erected by Earl De La Warr. 
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part of a year, as the case may be. A building of this kind within 
reach of London would enable the jaded City man to locate his 
family comfortably, and to run down from the Saturday to Monday 
or Tuesday each week, and when necessary for change or pleasure to 
put the key of his house in his pocket and take his family away 
without having the trouble of leaving anyone to look after his Lares 
and Penates. More than this, he would have the advantage of being 
able to live without the aid of servants, those awful plagues, I am 
constantly told, of English domestic life. 

Thousands of people who live in the busy Midlands and towns of 
the North of England, as old age creeps on, and who by their industry 
have made a competence, as well as thousands who inherit one, who 
find that the Midland and Northern counties may be too cold in the 
winter for their health, would feel a change to the south coast 
improve this, and prolong life, and for such people a place like 
Bexhill-on-Sea offers all that they can desire. I have no doubt that 
there may be other places on the coast equally suitable ; indeed, there 
doubtless are, as we all know, but for some reason or other, from 
time to time, all have fallen under the lash of censure for faulty 
sanitary arrangements, or for such important failings as a want of 
proper water supply, or a want of proper municipal government, to 
see that the health and well-being of the inhabitants was well looked 
after. When one has, from one’s own observations, found a place 
such as answers all these requirements of health, it becomes a 
kindness and a public duty to point it out. I can truly say that 
Bexhill-on-Sea is such a place. 

One must reluctantly admit that the Riviera cannot be brought 
to England or England be taken to the Riviera, but it would not be 
impossible to do the next best thing, and at such a health resort as 
Bexhill-on-Sea, where there is plenty of space, as I have pointed 
out, to construct a large winter-garden, or glass palace, as a place of 
recreation and exercise for visitors and inhabitants. This might 
contain almost tropical plants and be a miniature Nice or Mentone 
on the south coast. It would undoubtedly be an enormous attrac- 
tion, and as there is so much open land in the town, more especially 
eastward, there would be no difficulty in finding plenty of space for 
such a novelty, and it need not necessarily cost a great amount of 
money. Large sums are spent in piers that are not half so useful or 
so conducive to health and comfort as a winter garden would be. 

One of the most unpleasant attributes of the English climate is 
its variableness. How often does the pleasure-seeker or the invalid 
leave London, or, for the matter of that, any other place that may be 
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his home, for a day at the seaside, with the result that when he gets 
there he is drenched to the skin with rain, and wanders about 
bedraggled and miserable! How fortunate it would be for him could 
he find a place where, for possibly half a mile, under glass he might 
take his exercise in any weather, and be near the sea and its 
invigorating breezes without danger of rheumatism, colds, and 
other ailments, that are the usual result of such an experience. 
Shops, restaurants, exhibitions, might form annexes to it. As an 
investment, as piers are now made, such a place would pay. I 
have often wondered why new towns are not constructed like 
Chester, where one may wander in long streets under cover. 

What the Riviera is to France, as a resort for those who suffer 
from consumption, weak lungs, and affections of the respiratory 
organs, the south coast is to England and Wales and Scotland. 
Indeed, one may go further and say that there is no more suitable 
climate for the gouty and the rheumatic, and for sufferers from these 
two ailments climate plays a most important part. Unsuitable 
surroundings, damp and cold, and improper dietary and drink, are 
almost invariably the cause of rheumatism as well as gout. 

I am constantly consulted by sufferers from these ailments as to 
the best part of England for permanent residence. For such I say, 
choose a place with a bracing atmosphere and a sandy soil on the 
south coast, more especially between Beachy Head and Hastings. 
This applies with equal force to those who suffer from bronchial 
troubles, dependent on the gouty and rheumatic diathesis, Indeed, 
gouty affections of the bronchial organs are far more common than is 
usually considered to be the case, more especially at the close of 
middle age. Of course this in a great measure depends upon the 
facts that I have previously enumerated, and their alleviation and 
cure entirely hangs upon climate, soil, diet, and drink. Many suffer 
from ignorance as to where they should live, and how they should 
live, and others suffer from the fact that they will not do as they 
should. If the obese! or gouty of either sex are told that the foods 
they are taking are poison to them, and persist in eating them, of 
course they naturally suffer wherever they live; and if they drink 
wines that are sweet and adulterated, they naturally suffer still more. 
It has always been a mystery to me why people will drink bad wines 
and bad spirits and pay expensive prices for them. If they do take 
stimulants, why do they not take the trouble to find out whether they 
are pure or not? The filthy decoctions that are sold at the buffets 
and bars of places of amusement, and at public-houses, under the 

‘ See Dietetics of Obesity, p. 53. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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names of claret, old Scotch, or brandy, should be prohibited by law. 
My experience teaches me that more harm is done by drinking bad 
wines and spirits than by anything else. If the law takes care that 
the dairyman does not adulterate his milk with water, it takes care 
on the other hand that the publican does not adulterate his spirits 
with water. (It would be a great deal better if he were allowed to.) 
The Legislature ought to prosecute the wine-dealer who sells wines 
or spirits that are adulterated (as most cheap wines and spirits are) 
with potato spirit “ made in Germany,” as it does the grocer or other 
tradesman who adulterates his goods. Of course the very wealthy 
can afford to pay for high-class wines of old vintage and for old and 
good spirits, but the ordinary Englishman has to buy a cheaper kind, 
and as he is usually ignorant of all but their exhilarating effects, he 
pays for the liquid poison a price that ought to procure pure and 
wholesome wine. To the expert in dietetics all this is a matter 
of everyday knowledge, and the harm done comes daily under 
observation, and I always advise a wine or a spirit drinker to seek 
some respectable wine-merchant and trust to his probity and honour. 
Possibly such cases come more under my observation in dietetically 
treating such diseases as obesity and gout than they do under many 
others. To me, in the treatment of these conditions, they are 
absolute adjuncts. I may point out that it is quite possible to get 
wines that are not only absolutely pure, but also cheap and palatable. 
The most healthy wines are those known as natural wines—that is, 
wines in which the fermentation has run through, and which have not 
been fortified by added sfirit or sugared for the English market. It 
is true that this is perhaps a little digression from the original inten- 
tion of this article, but I think it is am important one. Not only are 
natural wines better in flavour, but they are much more healthy than 
the fortified class of wines. Many people can scarcely believe that a 
sherry or a port can be procured absolutely free from sugar, but such 
is the case, and such wines as these may be drunk with impunity by 
the corpulent, the gouty, and even by the rheumatic or dyspeptic, to 
whom fortified and sugared wines are poison. There is not a head- 
ache in a bucket of them.! What an enormous amount of suffering 
and death there is through ignorance of the common laws of health, 
and when I say health I mean robust health. Even this latter is 
within the reach of everyone. 

Climate has much to do with health, as I have previously pointed 
out, but eating and drinking have a great deal more, and it is simply 

’ Pure natural wines may be procured from ‘‘ The Dry Wine Co.,” 56 Pal] 
Mall, London, who import them for dietetic requirements, 
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marvellous what an amount of ignorance exists on these points. A 
physician constantly sees people whose ill-health depends upon 
errors in diet; and though climate and surroundings may do a great 
deal they will not obviate the evils of excess in its different forms, or 
the evils that arise from over-eating and drinking, and under- 
working. The individual who gorges and guzzles himself into ill- 
health will seldom admit that he has done so, in fact, he seldom 
believes he is ill from this cause, and I suppose the family physician 
has not often the courage to tell him plainly that he is gorging and 
guzzling himself to death, orto pull him up as sharply as the London 
consultant will do when he seeks his advice. 

The invalid who, in the heat of summer, goes to Torquay or 
Bournemouth makes a mistake ; and the Northerner, a denizen, say, 
of Sheffield or Leeds or other large Midland towns, who, in the 
depth of winter, goes farther north makes possibly a greater mistake. 
Many cases where this error has been made have come under my obser- 
vation, and constantly do under the notice of every busy consulting 
London physician, although, indeed, it is not every physician in 
London or elsewhere that takes an interest in matters of climate or 
the trouble to gauge what parts of his own countryare the most suitable 
for the different and varying conditions that call for their em- 
ployment. 

The phrase change of air is a very common one, but still it must 
be remembered that there is very little indeed, if any, difference 
between the constituents of the air at Yorkshire and the air at Kent. 
It would be more correct to say change of climate, that is of soil, of 
water, and possibly of air as regards its semperature and purity more 
than its absolute constituents. Indeed, I often hear people say, when 
they have lived long at one place and changed to another, that the 
new place does not agree with them, when the reason, no doubt, is 
to be found in the fact that the sanitary arrangements of the new 
abode, or the purity of its water, or the situation of the house with 
regard to the sun, wind, &c., has a great deal more to do with its 
disagreeing with them than the air or climate. 

The denizen of a large town, if he consults his health, would 
certainly not seek as a place for a change another large town. More 
than this, perhaps, old towns are not so healthy as rising ones. 
Drainage years ago was most imperfect, and the subsoil of many old 
towns is saturated with it. For instance, suppose we are dealing with 
the south coast. Asa change of abode for those who possibly may 
have spent many years of their lives in the North of England, or 
in damp and bleak counties, or in counties where, from manufactories 
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or other causes, the air is impregnated with impure substances, one 
would not advise a relaxing and damp atmosphere such as obtains in 
the more southern watering-places in Devonshire and Cornwall ; and 
this undoubtedly applies with still greater force to those suffering 
from such ailments as chronic bronchial troubles, gout, rheumatism, 
and a lack of constitutional nervous stamina.! 

As undoubtedly, on the one hand, the more northern parts would 
be too cold, on the other hand the too southern points might be too 
damp, and too impregnated with mists and the humid atmosphere 
of the Atlantic. There are many thousands of people, denizens of 
large towns such as London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, &c., who for reasons of health, or for purposes of change, 
or who, as the Americans say, have “made their pile,” desire to 
leave the town or the country of their adoption and move to other 
parts. Indeed, love of change is one of the commonest attributes 
of human nature. When such a change is decided upon, it is a 
matter of great importance that the choice of a locality should be 
made that will be beneficial to health. In this case climate and 
soil, temperature and rainfal', house and surroundings, are of the 
greatest importance. As Dr. Willoughby truly says, ‘ Generally 
speaking proximity to the sea produces a temperate, equable, and 
humid climate, which is therefore described as insular, whereas 
great extremes are experienced in continental or inland districts. 
Thus in Germany the eastern provinces are far colder than the 
western, on account of their remoteness from the ocean, and the 
south is colder than the north from its greater elevation and the 
chilling influence of the Alps on what otherwise would be warm 
winds from the south ; and throughout Germany the extremes are 
far greater than they are here. Mountainous districts are morc 
rainy than the plains, even when remote from the sea. Forests 
check percolation through the soil, and in hilly countries favour the 
rise of springs. By diminishing terrestrial radiation they make hot 
climates cooler, and increase the rainfall. The destruction of 
forests, on the other hand, has reduced many fertile regions, as 
Palestine, to wastes.” ‘‘ Czeteris paribus,” trees tend to make the 
days cooler, and the nights warmer, to moderate the heat in hot 
climates, and the cold in cold ones. Drainage of land tends to 
raise the temperature by reducing the amount of damp soil and 
of evaporation, and, combined with cultivation, is most efficient in 
prevention of diseases due to malarial fevers. 


1 See Health and Condition, in the Active und the Sedentary. By the 
Writer. Fourth Edition, 1896, 
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Stiff clay soils are cold and damp from the accumulation of 
water on the surface, and the evaporation of the greatest part. 
Chalk, sand, and gravels, on the contrary, by absorbing most of 
the rainfall, leave less to evaporate, and are warmer and drier, 
provided they are deep enough, or, by the inequalities of the surface, 
allow the water to run off and collect in rivers. Shallow, low- 
lying gravels, especially near rivers, may, however, be water-logged, 
and in such situations a house standing on clay may be drier than 
one on gravel. Indeed, Pettenkofer has wittily, but truly, said that 
“change of air means change of soil.” ! 

In choosing a site for a dwelling all these considerations may 
be taken into account, as well as the obvious ones of exposure to 
the sun, to the east and north winds, or the reverse, but there are 
a few other special points that deserve to be mentioned. 

Hollows, whether on high or low land, should be avoided, as 
well as the bottom of a valley between hills rising on each side, and 
too close proximity to the foot of a hill, Again, when a house is 
built on a hillside the ground should not be dug out so that a cliff 
rises immediately behind. In such a position the excavated soil 
should be used to form a terrace, leaving an interval in the rear of 
the building, and the soil around be drained. When a hill is com- 
posed of gravel overlying clay, it not infrequently happens that 
springs are found at the outcrop or line of junction, and a house 
built at that particular level will be damp, while those above on the 
gravel, or below on the clay, are dry. 

Trees may afford valuable shelter, not only from cold winds but 
from fogs, but it is not generally advisable to have them close around 
a dwelling, at least in large numbers, since they impede the free circu- 
lation of the surrounding air.? 

The same nature that in animals and birds instructs the creature 
to build its own nest, or its own abode, is very strong in man, and 
there are very few who at some portion of their lives have not the 
mania for building a house. Possibly this is a wise provision of 
nature, but as a rule instinct does not teach the man as well what to 
do as it does the animal, and the house is sometimes built under cir- 
cumstances that do not give the occupant the health or the pleasure 
that he desires. There are, of course, many reasons for this. The 
climate may not be suitable, the locality may not be suitable. It 
may not have possibilities for mental or physical recreation, two 
things essential to continued health, if a busy man gives up his 


1 This may be witty, but is only half a truism. 
* Hygiene. By Edwd. F. Willoughby,’ M.D, 
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business or profession at middle age for the ease he has possibly 
earned by his intellect or industry. 

“ Of the three requisites of a healthy house the construction is 
most completely in one’s power. In the country one may choose the 
site, and in towns one may improve one naturally bad by drainage 
and by waterproof foundations ; but as regards aspect we have 
mostly to take it as we find it, and the opposite sides of a street can 
scarcely enjoy the same advantages. In the country a house may be 
sheltered from the cold east or north-east winds by trees, if not 
already protected by rising ground, but otherwise the more open 
the situation the better. Exposure of each side of a house in 
succession to the rays of the sun tends to keep the outer wall dry, to 
warm it in winter and to aid the ventilation by the variations it 
induces between the internal and the external pressure of the air. 
The north wall may be made with advantage a dead one, and then 
drain, ventilating pipes and soil pipes may safely be carried up it. 
But chimneys on this aspect are warmed with difficulty, and are apt to 
smoke ; if any must be carried up a north wall they should not pro- 
ject but be built inside the house. The north or north-east aspect 
is the best for larders which must be kept cool, and for libraries, 
laboratories, and workshops where a diffused light is desirable. 
Streets running north and south are preferable to those running east 
and west, since the latter do not receive the sun’s rays through their 
whole length for more than six months in the year. In laying the 
plan of a town the greatest amount of sunshine would be enjoyed by 
the greatest possible number of houses if the streets ran obliquely, #.¢. 
north-east and south-west and north-west and south-east. ‘Cul-de- 
sacs’ or streets with closed ends are objectionable, and courts with 
narrow openings still more so. Streets should be wider than the 
houses are high, twice as wide when possible, and frequently broken 
by cross streets opposite to one another. Squares in like manner 
should be perfectly open at the corners. If the price of land 
necessitates the use of basement rooms, it should only be by day, and 
even then the sill of the window ought not to be below the ground 
level. Attics, too, with slanting ceilings and dormer windows are cold 
in winter and intolerably hot in summer, and if without chimneys are 
most unhealthy. 

“In conclusion, two general rules may be given which should never 
be neglected by those who propose making their permanent abode 
in a new locality, and to take or build a house : To visit the pro- 
posed site in the evening, when the conditions are most favourable to 
the production of common or radiation fogs ; and, except where the 
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soil and configuration of the site are such as to allow of frequent 
natural drainage, always to drain the subsoil before building. To 
which we may add a piece of advice to dwellers in towns. If the 
site be advertised as gravelly, be sure that the gravel has not been 
dug out and sold, and the hole filled up with so-called ‘made soil’ 
—in other words, the emptying of all the dust-bins in the district.” 

Having said so much of the coast as a permanent residential 
district for those who are happy enough to be able to choose where 
to live, one may naturally ask what part furnishes in the greatest 
measure these requirements, that is, where is “ Hygiea,” a City of 
Health, to be found? At Bexhill-on-Sea. 

In conclusion, it is no uncommon thing to find a man who works 
with his brains living on the food that he should use if he worked 
with his hands, and on the other hand the man who does physical 
work living on the food that he should use if he worked with his 
brains. The result is very apparent when the health breaks down, 
as it must sooner or later, and he has to seek the advice of the expert. 
To such a man a climate such as Bexhill-on-Sea means recovery to 
health as far as climate can assist to this end. 

This article is not so much written to teach people how they 
should live as to teach them, under certain conditions of health, 
where they should live, and perhaps this digression may be considered 
a little out of place here. 

I think I have shown that for the purposes of health and pleasure 
and long life there are localities in our own country, such as Bexhill- 
on-Sea, more suitable even in the winter than those abroad, if the 
suggestions I have offered were carried out, The winter season fills the 
Riviera, from end to end, with thousands of English men and women, 
either as votaries of pleasure or pilgrims in search of health, ’neath 
the sunny skies and balmy breezes that ripple the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean. Can one not say in the words of Naaman the 
Syrian, when speaking of his country, “ Are not the rivers of Damascus 
better than all the waters of Israel?” are there not health resorts in 
the “ Riviera” of England equal to those of Cannes, Mentone, or 
San Remo, that have climate alone to recommend them, and this for 
the few winter months only? Ifthe waves that beat on the southern 
coast of England are not as blue as those of the Mediterranean, they 
at least beat on the shores of a land that Englishmen are proud of. 
Have we not at home healing waters at Cheltenham, at Harrogate, 
at Bath, and at Buxton equal to those of Homburg, or Carlsbad, or 
Marienbad? Are there not hills and valleys in Scotland and in 
Wales as picturesque as those of Switzerland or Norway? Are there 
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not historic houses, in every English county, as interesting as the 
palaces of the Doges, and castles and cathedrals with legendary lore 
as famous as those of Milan and Genoa? The pilgrim may muse 
amid the ruins of Glastonbury, the cradle of Christianity in England, 
as well as amid the ruins of ancient Rome or ’neath the shades of the 
Vatican ; and, if his tastes are military, reflect as he walks from 
Bexhill to Battle Abbey, along quiet lanes, through dells and valleys, 
that he is on the track of the mail-clad warriors of the Conqueror, 
and on hillsides that ran with rivers of Saxon blood on that memor- 
able day eight hundred odd years ago. 


N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, 
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STR CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL. 


HE life of Sir Cloudesley Shovel is especially interesting just 
now, from the fact that it brings out the strong and weak points 

of our Navy two centuries ago, its superiority in open battle and its 
inefficiency in protecting our mercantile marine. Soon after his 
birth, in 1650, the Navy began its rough course of training at the 
hands of the Dutch, and for more than half his life it was engaged in 
active service, “ battered by the shocks of doom to shape and use.” 
At nine years of age the little shoemaker’s apprentice went to sea; 
as “admiral’s boy” he swam with the despatches in his mouth 
through the fire of the Barbary pirates; as lieutenant he burnt the 
Corsairs’ fleet almost under the guns of their town; as captain he 
had desperate fights with the pirate ships Ha/f Moon and Flower-fot, 
which he burnt, and stoutly repulsed the pirate armies from the ill- 
fated Tangiers, when he was badly wounded. A sturdy Protestant, 
he detested King James’s religion as much as he admired him other- 
wise, for Shovel had a liking for men of his profession ; but that 
monarch knew that he could trust to his sense of honour, and 
appointed him captain of the Dover. He was knighted by William 
for a gallant attempt to retrieve the fortunes of the day in an engage- 
ment with a much larger French fleet outside Bantry Bay, one of 
Herbert’s wretched blunders. When the proud Frenchmen were 
hurried into James’s presence with the news that they had beaten an 
English fleet, they only elicited the sarcastic remark—“ It is then the 
first time.” Sir Cloudesley transported his new master’s army to 
Ireland with such dexterity that he was made an admiral ; and he 
continued to distress his old master by capturing the provisions 
destined for his army and burning his one remaining frigate in 
Dublin Bay. By a stratagem he nearly succeeded in decoying a 
French convoy of thirty vessels into his hands at the mouth of Brest 
Harbour. Knowing that the French had intelligence that a small 
squadron of their fleet had made prizes of several English merchant- 
men, he ordered part of his command to put out French colours ; 
but his intended victims quickly saw through the mask, and all but 
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half a dozen made good their escape. This device was afterwards 
employed by the enemy, and unfortunately with some success. No 
man ever possessed a kinder heart than Shovel, but his strict atten- 
tion to the discipline of the service raised against him among the 
seamen the charge of austerity ; this was a disguised tribute to his 
ability, for the sailors of those days were rude, brutish fellows, not 
devoid of gratitude indeed, but prisoners, not volunteers. The 
press-gang was not particular as to the men it collected, and it was 
difficult to get good seamen. The merchants secured all the willing 
hands by offering extravagant wages, and an Act of Parliament 
forbade the impressing of men from privateers, merchantmen, and 
colliers, which encouraged sick men, as soon as they could crawl 
from their quarters, to scramble up to London and enter themselves 
on a Newcastle voyage. ‘To remedy this, regiments of marines were 
stationed at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham, naval reserves, 
from which the ships’ complements could be filled up; while “to 
encourage the fidelity of the seamen” William began to build 
Greenwich Hospital. In spite of this, the French fleets were always 
better manned. 

While Herbert, now created Lord Torrington in reward of his 
services, was coolly watching the French crippling and sinking the 
Dutch allies off Beachy Head, Sir Cloudesley Shovel was at the 
other end of the Channel in command of a small squadron, and 
therefore had no share in the obloquy of that defeat. It is interest- 
ing to note, as an instance of historical accuracy, that when the 
triumphant enemy descended on Teignmouth and burnt three 
colliers, this was magnified by the French annalists into the destruc- 
tion of four men-of-war, and eight “ richly-laden merchantmen.” 

The battle of La Hogue, like the more famous one at Trafalgar, 
by destroying the French fleet, rendered useless the army of invasion 
collected on the coast. Tourville challenged a combat in the belief 
that he would meet only the English squadron, and that a half- 
hearted one. Apparently he was in a minority of sixty-three to 
ninety-nine, and after the action Louis had a medal struck represent- 
ing himself looking on with complacency at the destruction of his 
fleet, with the motto “ Ne Hercules adversus duos.” As a matter of 
fact, part of the confederate fleet were unable to take any active part 
in the battle. The struggle began with a representative duel carried on 
within musket-shot between Tourville in the So/ei/ Royal of 104 guis, 
the finest ship in Europe, and Russell in the Britannia of 100 guns. 
The French guns were superior in quality, but the English aim was 
better, and they fired three broadsides to the enemy’s two, and before 
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very long the So/ei/ Royal had to be towed out of action, and was 
afterwards burnt to the water’s edge at Cherbourg. In the first act 
of the battle Captain Hastings, of the Sandwich, being mortally 
wounded, the command devolved upon Bernard Darby, the first 
lieutenant ; but that poor wretch, who had been master of a small 
craft employed by “the libeller Daniel Foe,” when he was a trader, 
flung himself down on his face on the quarter-deck and refused to 
perform his duties till the rest of the officers threatened to throw him 
overboard. As often happens, five hours of heavy firing caused a 
lull in the wind and a fog shrouded the combatants ; but at six in 
the evening a breeze sprang up and presently several broadsides were 
heard to windward. This was Shovel, who with wonderful diligence 
had weathered the French squadron and now placed them between 
two fires. Tourville began to retire ; in the pictorial language of the 
medals, the French cock fled to land before the lion and the marine 
unicorn. Fogs, calms, and shifting winds prolonged the pursuit, but 
eventually a third of his fleet escaped through the Race of Alderney 
and took refuge at St. Malo, as Browning brilliantly described it— 

THelter-skelter through the blue, 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises, a shoal of sharks pursue, 

Come crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Rance, 

First and foremost of the drove in his great ship Dam/freville. 

Sir George Rooke offered £100 to any pilot who would carry 
fireships up the river, but no second Hervé Riel came forward. At 
this juncture Shovel had the bad luck to be taken seriously ill, and 
the honour of burning the seventeen ships at Cherbourg and La 
Hogue devolved upon Rooke, who gained a higher reputation in 
consequence. Russell was blamed by the foolish and ignorant 
Nottingham for not burning the ships at St. Malo, and withdrew in 
disgust from active service, leaving Shovel and Rooke as rival 
aspirants for the premier position. They were singularly equal in 
courage and ability and even in age, for Rooke was one year later 
than Shovel and died only two years after him. But while one was 
a sturdy Whig, the other was a Jacobite and the hero of the High 
Church party ; and while Shovel was a rough bluff seaman, a seven- 
teenth century Hawkins, Rooke was a man of great parts, and had 
more of a courtier’s turn of mind. However, they did not allow 
political animosity to damage their friendly relations at sea, as the 
following events proved. Shovel with two others had arranged for 
the despatch of Rooke in command of the Smyrna fleet, bound for 
Venice, Scanderton, &c. Many of the merchantmen had waited 
eighteen and twenty months for a convoy, and they had grown to an 
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unwieldy agglomeration of 400 vessels. Off Cape St. Vincent, the 
French descended on them like a hawk on a tribe of ducklings, and 
having four times the strength of Rooke’s escort, produced dire 
havoc. A Dutch cartoon represents the Smyrna fleet being taken in 
the distance and Sir Cloudesley on board his own ship with his hands 
tied behind him, one end of the cord being held by each of his 
colleagues, Killigrew and Delaral. Loud was the outcry, but he 
defended not only himself but his rival so forcibly at the bar of the 
House of Commons, that the most clamorous tongues were silenced. 

After La Hogue the French confined their energies to these 
attacks on merchantmen ; with the true spirit of “a nation of shop- 
keepers ” they preferred this less glorious but more lucrative mode of 
warfare. To do them justice it was very difficult to bring together 
their two fleets from Brest and Toulon and deliver a great blow. 
The English on their side were in great need of a Malta in the 
Mediterranean, where they could refit and clean their ships ; after an 
engagement they had to wander about the seas disabled and leaking, 
and a mere cruise of a few months made them so “foul” that they 
were easily outsailed by the privateers. Scarcity of provisions was 
another hindrance, until on the east coast of Spain they discovered 
the little bay of Altea, where the inhabitants were friendly and sold 
them food. In the Channel the Joint d’appui of French piracy was 
Dunkirk, the home of the notorious Jean Bart, often pursued by 
Benbow and never overtaken, who seized English vessels in Plymouth 
Sound, attacked men-of-war with an overpowering force and did the 
East India Company alone a million pounds worth of damage. In 
1695, Shovel was sent to bombard this nest of pirates, with the help 
of a certain Mr. Meesters and his infernal machines, the forerunners 
of our torpedoes, vessels loaded with explosives such as had been 
used against St. Malo with the only result that they exploded 
harmlessly against a rock. But Dunkirk was tco well protected by 
nature and art, by shoals and piles ; still, though the expedition was 
unsuccessful, it is remarkable that not the smallest blame attached to 
Shovel, for he went himself in a boat within the enemy’s works and 
became an eye-witness of the impossibility of carrying out his orders. 
“There never,” said his supporters, “was heard of such an infidel 
as one who didn’t believe that Shovel had both courage and 
sincerity.” 

Bombardments of Calais and Dieppe were more successful ; into 
the former of these unhappy towns he threw more than 300 bombs 
and “carcases” or firebrands, and the old wooden houses of Dieppe 
were set on fire and destroyed. “These English are very devils 
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with their fire,” wrote one distressed inhabitant. When the war 
ended in 1697 the English had lost fifty men-of-war and the French 
nine more, but double the number of guns: in the ensuing war the 
results were even better, the English losing thirty-eight to the 
French fifty-two. And now after some remonstrance Shovel took 
Russell’s place at the Admiralty. ‘To put me into the Admiralty,” 
he says, “is to set me up where I am pretty sure to be tumbled 
down, for if my Lord Oxford cannot stand, whose services have 
been so eminent, what can poor I expect?” ‘The next war opened 
well with the destruction of the Plate fleet and its convoy in Vigo 
Bay by Sir George Rooke. The information which led to this 
attack, be it remarked, was gathered on shore by the acute chaplain 
of the Pembroke. Shovel brought home the bulk of the fleet and 
all the prizes with wonderful success considering that he had to 
encounter the storms of November. Next year he was sent for 
the first time in command of a fleet to the Mediterranean. Besides 
his own thirty-five ships, there were fifty protecting trade in the 
West Indies and forty-five more pursuing privateers in the Channel, 
130 in all, manned by 40,000 seamen. His orders were to protect 
trade by convoying the Smyrna fleet, 230 strong, and to land 
ammunition for the Protestant Cevennois. The expedition started 
late, the Dutch as usual being extremely dilatory in putting to sea; 
other men besides Marlborough suffered from these torpid allies. 
The admiral was furthered hampered bya lack of cruisers and 
scouts, while the Comte d’Estrées employed an army of “ advice- 
boats,” which kept him informed as to every movement of the 
English fleet, when they set sail from Spithead, when they put in at 
Torbay, how strong they were, even how Benbow steered his course 
from time to time towards the West Indies. The Smyrna fleet 
reached in safety the desired havens, Malaga, Galipoli, &c., but 
on the French coast instead of Cevennois they found garrisons on 
the gui vive and firing signals. Further operations were stopped 
by the Dutch admirals pleading that they had orders to be home by 
November 20, and d’Estrées’ advice-boats had soon the pleasure 
of seeing Shovel jogging back through the Straits. The English 
sailor of this period must have possessed a very inferior physique ; 
we are not surprised to hear of West Indian squadrons becoming 
depleted, but on this cruise out of some 11,000 sailors no fewer 
than 1,500 died, and many more were sick and weak. To increase 
their misery, they had scarcely anchored in the Downs when a 
tornado drove the ships hither and thither. Sir Cloudesley managed 
to weather it by the sacrifice of his mainmast, but the unlucky 
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Association was carried away as far as Gothenburg. A more 
glorious year followed. Sir George Rooke from his station in the 
Mediterranean requested with striking generosity that Sir Cloudesley, 
the idol of the opposite party—and the virulence of party feeling in 
those days must be remembered—might be sent out with reinforce- 
ments. The joint fleet then laid siege to Gibraltar and easily 
captured it, the more easily because, the day being a Sunday, all the 
women were at their devotions in a little chapel about four miles 
distant from the town, and when a landing party cut them off from 
their husbands, the Governor was bound to capitulate. And now 
follows a battle which, like La Hogue, was to convince the French 
that privateering was the better policy. 

Off Malaga, Rooke and Shovel came upon the Comte de Toulouse ; 
he had fifty-eight men-of-war and twenty-four galleys to oppose to 
the fifty-three men-of-war and fifteen frigates of the confederates ; his 
metal was heavier, and his fleet was richer in three-deckers. The 
French as usual received the attack to leeward, and tried to shoot 
away the spars of the advancing ships. Shovel led the war with 
such ardour that he left Rooke behind. The French, seeing this, 
inveigled him on by heading away to the south, the manceuvre so 
successful at Beachy Head ; but Rooke was no Torrington, and 
crowding on all sail, he attacked the centre. It was the maxim of 
our seamen to fight at as close quarters as possible, and Shovel 
reserved his broadsides till he got within pistol-shot : he made short 
work of the weak wing opposed to him, and gallantly returned to the 
assistance of his admiral, who was in difficulties with his ammunition. 
After firing 15,000 shot against Gibraltar many of the ships had been 
reduced to twenty-five rounds, which only served for two hours and 
a half ; not a few were forced to drop out of the line, and the Dutch 
were driven to fill up cartridges during the action. This was a 
serious handicap in combating the strong French centre, and 
Shovel’s arrival was a great relief. “I escaped the best of all,” he 
said afterwards, “though I never took greater pains in all my life to 
have been soundly beaten ; for I set all my sails, and rowing with 
three boats ahead, tried to get alongside with the admiral of the 
white, but he shunned fighting.” Being at length surrounded by 
enemies, he in his turn was rescued by Rooke. The galleys gave 
the French a great advantage ; the Steur Chammestin, for instance, 
attempted three times to board the A/on&, and three times she was 
beaten off, but after each repulse her wounded were taken off by a 
galley and her crew reinforced from it. Two years before six galleys 
from Ostend, taking advantage of a calm, had captured a Dutch 
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“man: -of- ‘war within a mile of her squadron. Though Te Deufiis were 

sung in ‘the churches of Paris, Malaga was a drawn battle ; fot a 
ship was sunk or captured on either side ; but the French retired, 
and finally disappeared when the English aceunil a menacing atti- 
tude, both fleets being really too disabled to continue the struggle; 
for a private letter says, “ All the time we were daring the enemy, we 
went on to careen by turns, to stop our shot-holes, so that had they 
engaged a second time, we must have engaged them board and 
board, and either have carried them or sunk by their side.” Rooke’s 
friends, the “ addressers,” magnified the action into a triumph, and 
regarded it as a set-off to the Whig victory at Blenheim, and toasted 
him by the title of “The Church admiral.” Irritated by this, their 
opponents intrigued against him : he was laid aside, and Shovel was 
left supreme. At this time the question arose of leaving part of the 
fleet to winter in the Mediterranean. But at Mahon the men would 
starve, Naples had no defences, and Messina was too small, so they 
fell back upon Lisbon. 

The following year Shovel took the Archduke Charles and the 
Earl of Peterborough to Spain, and in concert with the latter effected 
the capture of Barcelona, at one time deemed an impossibility with 
the forces at their command. He was the heart and soul of this 
expedition ; to him Charles applied when distressed by his wants or 
vexed by the Earl’s humours, and to him also the Earl applied for 
advice in his difficulties. In 1707 he sailed for the last time to the 
Mediterranean. He was just coming out of the Tagus when the 
forts fired at his fleet and stopped it. They had previously served 
Sir John Leake in the same way as he was hurrying out to attack a 
Plate fleet. Of course it was a “regrettable mistake,” but the spirit 
of the Admiral flamed up and he threatened that should another shot 
be fired he would not stop for orders from his mistress but would 
“take satisfaction from the cannon’s mouth.” At Leghorn he was 
again moved to wrath by receiving a salute of only five, instead of 
the'royal salute of eleven, guns which he insisted upon. He next 
co-operated with the Duke of Saxony and Prince Eugéne in an 
attack upon Toulon. At the river bar the passage was barred by a 
French fort supposed to be impregnable. However, Shovel made 
his way up the river, silenced the forts, landed Sir John Norris and a 
company of men, who climbed up the hill and “ scampered” over 
the enemy’s works. Toulon proved to be much too strong for them, 
but they had at any rate the satisfaction of knowing that the cautious 
enemy had sunk twenty line-of-battle ships in the harbour. Before 
the hopeless attack begah, Shovel entertained the Duke’ and the 
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Prince on board his ship, and though no courtier like Rooke, his 
reception of them was so magnificent that the Duke said, “If your 
Excellency had paid me a visit at Turin, I could scarce have treated 
you so well.” Somewhat chagrined at the failure of the siege, he 
turned his face homewards. The Scilly Isles were a great stumbling- 
block in those days. Only ashort time before an obstinate old Dutch 
admiral, who was confident as to his course, had been within an ace 
of driving his ship upon the rocks, It was hazy weather and the 
wind was blowing strongly from the S.S.W. as Shovel drew near them 
on October 22, and he wisely brought to. But the officers and sea- 
men were making merry with plentiful bowls of punch in honour of 
their safe arrival, and the large number of gentlemen volunteers on 
board did not conduce to the maintenance of discipline. At 6 P.M. 
Shovel set sail again, but at 8 o’clock the Association struck on some 
rocks known as “ The Bishop and his Clerks,” and in two minutes 
went down with every soul on board—goo in all. Sir George 
Byng’s ship was only saved by the presence of mind of the officers 
and men, who in a moment’s time, when the rocks were almost under 
the main-chains, set the top-sails and weathered the reef. Walpole 
quotes a pertinent saying of Sir Cloudesley’s to the effect that “an 
admiral would deserve to be broken who kept great ships out after 
the end of September, and to be shot if he kept them at sea after 
October.” According to, one account, the more probable one, his 
body was found under the rocks of St. Mary’s and robbed of a fine 
emerald ring by the fishermen ; according to another, he reached 
the shore alive, but was murdered for the sake of the ring by an old 
woman. So perished at the early age of fifty-seven this fine old 
English admiral. 


W. A. FOX. 
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SEPARATE CREATION. 


PAPER of the kind I am about to write requires some pre- 
fatory remarks. My object is not to attempt to prove or 
disprove anything, but merely to try to bring forward such facts and 
theories as seem to point in a direction opposed to the views held by 
so many of the scientists of the day. I have attempted to work out 
my facts, and the theories I have deduced from them, in as forciblea 
manner as I possibly could, and I am not at all sure that they do not 
strengthen the views ordinarily held by evolutionists. With these 
views I have already expressed concurrence in the Gentleman’s and 
in other magazines. In such a mannerI venture to suggest may 
evolutionary study be assisted, and I am therefore arguing from the 
other side. I do not think the strongest opponent of the Darwinian 
theory can advance many more powerful arguments against it than I 
have produced. The power of resisting attack shows the strength of 
the foundations. 


Does the tale of the earth’s life history, as evidenced by the tabu- 
lated statistics of the stratified rocks, form a chain, the links of which 
are the incontestable facts of the story of evolution? So it has 
seemed to me. Are, however, the facts that have been so far 
observed proofs of anything more than the evolution of individual 
species, the evolution of separate creations ? 

From the Primary to the Quaternary epoch, through the Lauren- 
tian to the most recent system, there is apparently most steady 
advance, a progress of organisms through the least complex to the 
most complex structure—of seaweeds through ferns to conifers and 
palms, from conifers and palms to trees, shrubs, and existing species ; 
a progress of the earliest known animal forms through fishes to 
reptiles, from reptiles to birds, from birds to mammals and to man. 
Where intermediate forms are wanted to link the chain together 
they are found, and scarcely a gap remains. There are gaps, it 
is true, but subsequent investigations are to fill them up. The pro- 
bability of this is great. These difficulties removed, the evolutionist 
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naturally believes that the tale, already a very powerful one, will be 
placed beyond the pale of argument. Are such facts as I have men- 
tioned proofs of a Darwinian theory of evolution, or are they the proofs 
of a Separate Creation? The evolution (or may be the extinction) 
of species is still advancing. It has been advancing through all time 
since the earliest age that we can recognise. Possibly what many 
of us have been regarding as the connecting points of the story 
are simply the truths of the interrelation of everything, and of a 
universal plan distributed over the whole creation. 

We are forced to the conclusion that there was a period in the 
earth’s history when existing species could not survive, that is to say, 
that the conditions then were incompatible with “life.” No one 
can deny the workings of the laws of Nature. The laws of Nature 
are absolutely unvarying. The highest reasonings, the largest 
intellects that we have knowledge of, did not make these laws, cannot 
control or alter them. Some force, the immense power of which is 
outside our comprehension, does control them, and with unswerving 
decree. This potentiality is hardly to be expressed in a single 
name, yet it is what we mean by God, or for the matter of that, what 
some of us mean by Allah or Buddha, and what is vaguely 
meant by the Creator, and what even the dog worships through his 
master. 

It is most unreasonable to assume that the Creator of all things 
would place organisms, species, amongst surroundings fatal to their sur- 
vival. It is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that species evoluted 
from a lower existence evolved into what they are through each 
other, as the surrounding conditions became favourable. We must 
accept then one of three hypotheses : A Darwinian evolution, or a 
single separate creation of species, or species being created at dif- 
ferent periods together with the advent of suitable surroundings. 

Before going into any argumentative details I would suggest con- 
sideration of such an axiom as this: Our first real knowledge of 
animate existence is learned from the study of beings already stamped 
with their own permanent peculiarities. 

The paucity of man’s remains, the fragility of his skeleton—these 
are very patent facts in the tale of our descent. This fragility 
explains why man’s skeleton is indiscoverable at the earlier periods 
of his existence. His whole body, skeleton included, is made up of 
material too inflammable to resist for epochs the ravages of time. As 
the species evolved, I mean the species homo, his works appeared. 
The earth history shows his works without his remains: if he existed, 
as we know he did exist, in periods of time which retain proofs of his 
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works, but not of his remains, how can we say that he has not lived’ 
from the very first period of time that offered suitable surroundings ? 
Through the immense periods of his earliest evolution his works 
would be recognisable no more than would those of many of the 
brute creation, during either the later or earlier epochs. It was only 
as his species evolved that his works became of such superior 
importance that they outlived his time. Not, of course, that the fact 
of men’s doings outliving them is a proof in itself of men’s position 
in the Creation—man, for instance, does not build up coral reefs. 
The difference here seems to be this, that the coral insect evolved 
quickly ; its life work is, and always has been, comparatively simple, 
although the total results are so large and lasting: man, on the 
contrary, has evolved slowly ; his life work is, and always has been, 
varied and progressive, and there seems no possibility of his reaching 
or finishing any of his labours. Man, then, may, from the commence- 
ment of his being, have been man, for aught that the earth history 
can tell us, and reasoning also guides us in such a supposition. 
Presently I propose to analyse in a little more detail what 
paleontologists have to say against such a supposition. 

Repeating, again, that we apparently advance through the strata from 
the simplest to the most complex typé, I emphasise at the same time 
a truth which stands out very prominently, together with this apparent 
advance from a lower to a higher grade—I mean that the simplest 
forms, many of them, persist'through all recognisable time ; from the 
absence of inflammable material they appear indeed to be practically 
indestructible. The adaptability of the lower types of ferns to their 
surroundings is most reniarkable. Remove them into the tropical 
heat and care of the conservatory, and they flourish exceedingly ; 
remove them after this tréatment to the open ground, and they feel 
the effects of the change, but they survive, and in due time appear 
again bereft of none of their original characters. 

“Living fossils” form the most tangible connecting links that the 
pure evolutionist has to glory in. Take in this connection the duck- 
billed platypus—it has webbed claws, it lays eggs like a bird, it is 
billed like a bird; yet it has mamme, and is said to suckle its young. 
What is it—reptile, bird, mamme, living fossil, or connecting link? 
It appears to be the duck-billed platypus, just purely and simply this 
particular animal and nothing else. It invariably reproduces its 
kind, nothing more reptilian, more bird-like, or more mammal than 
itself. And this leads me to still further discuss what I think may 
be one of the most convincing proofs of a separate creation. The 
giraffe, lion, rabbit, sole, man, reproduce themselves through generation 
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after generation ; no amount of caprice or strayed sexual taste brings 
forth any unlike animal capable of reproducing itself. Perverted 
sexual efforts may produce hybrids, but the hybrids cannot perpetuate 
themselves. 

Just a word in passing to say that it is a pity that the terms: 
hybrid and mongrel are so loosely applied. By hybrids I mean the 
numerous varieties produced by noticing and crossing the variations 
in species ; by mongrels, the actual crossing of different species. 
However, I think it is safe to speak of true hybrids (varieties of 
a species) and false hybrids (crosses between distinct species). 

To return: Take all the startling and beautiful results of the 
floral hybridist—they produce no new species. The ordained plan 
is absolutely unalterable. Variety of the details of a fixed species is 
the only power possessed by the gardener and scientist. The laws of 
Nature provide for no relief—she is herself a hybridist, and even in 
this respect man is only copying her. In spite of ail the fertilising 
agéncies of the wind, no permanent change occurs, nothing new 
crops up to remain. Every variety of pollen is floating freely over 
our fields, hedgerows, and forests, the mass of it falling wide of any 
pistil whatever, another large quantity. coming into. contact. with 
unlike pistillate organs, and a smaller quantity coming into..contact 
with the like opposite generative organs reproduces its kind, A very 
few fertilising mistakes do occur in the life history of. trees. and 
plants, as they do also occur in the life history of animals. But it 
is the highest title that they deserve—“ mistakes” ; they live and die 
mistakes, mistakes possessing no power of perpetuating themselves, 
impressed with no individuality. All other beings in Nature have to 
provide for a future race ; it is undoubtedly their greatest duty, but 
the poor false hybrid is-born—to die. 

It is impossible for us to have evoluted through reptiles, birds, 
mammals, &c., without the whole thing being wrought through the 
intervention of sexual union, The sexual law appears to be plain 
enough, and seems to forbid evolution except through the advance 
of a species. Is there anything in the evolution of parts of an 
animal’s body? Undoubtedly various organs may from use and 
cultivation reach a high degree of development, and as a result of 
disuse may almost disappear. It has been stated that the giraffe’s 
neck has evoluted on account of generations of giraffes having 
browsed upon the tree tops; no doubt he has a highly developed 
neck, but the hare, rabbit, and deer have for generations strained 
their necks to the uttermost for the sake of eating the bark of young 
trees, but the straining has had no giraffe-like effect upon them. The 
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swan’s neck is admirably adapted for diving purposes, and he takes 
therefore naturally to diving ; but there are other birds that seek 
their food quite as much through their neck agency as does the 
swan, but their necks are not swan-like. I believe that the giraffe 
was originally started in life with a largely proportioned neck, also 
the swan. Of course this animal’s neck or the bird’s neck permits of 
development, but we can say the same of any other part of the 
body. 

It is a very pretty tale—that of the descent of birds through 
reptiles. I suppose one of the strongest proofs of this tale is the line of 
succession in the strata, and the bird-reptile fossil is simply the most 
entrancing, and the most happily contrived creature. Everything 
has, or has had, a definite purpose in life, and the archzopteryx 
lived its life in order to bring bliss to the soul of the evolutionist. 
It is a reptile nearly evoluted into a bird, and we must note that a 
Jew similar transitional types have been discovered. 

We know of any number of reptiles showing no-approach to the 
archzopteryx, also of any number of birds showing no resemblance 
to it. Should we be too ready to regard it as one of the proofs of 
evolution—if we do, it is a sudden jump over thousands of years, a 
clear half-way house at a single bound—one more flourish and it 
would be a bird. We can, however, say that the links on either side 
of the archeopteryx have yet to be discovered ; but it is strange that 
they were not discovered at the same time as the ordinary bird and 
reptilian fossils were brought to light—hundreds of gradually 
ascending types. It is difficult to conceive what is meant by 
evolution through fishes, reptiles, and so on, if the intermediate 
types are not as numerous as the fixed types, but saying this, how 
is the archzopteryx to be accounted for—perhaps as an extinct 
separate creation, but this is very improbable ; much more likely 
I think may it be thus accounted for. I suggest that in the earlier 
days there were ill-developed, low-typed, wallowing birds, also some 
highly developed reptiles. Perverted sexual instinct exists now, 
why not then, and as a result of this, why has not the archzo- 
pteryx been an anomalous false hybrid that has been incapable, like 
other mongrels, of reproducing its kind ? 

Just now (1896--97) there is a considerable discussion proceeding 
over some remains of the last found “missing link.” I allude to 
Dr. Dubois’ “ Pithecanthropus erectus.” I have collected notes from 
nearly all the scientific meetings at which these interesting remains 
have been discussed. The general conclusions do not appear to 
me to be complimentary to the Pithecanthropus erectus, particularly 
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when we consider how comparatively unremote an ancestor he may 
have been. At a meeting in Berlin the chairman, Professor Virchow, 
remarked that the skull exactly resembled that of a large gibbon. 
He found no reason for supposing that it belonged to any other 
creature. The thigh bone might have belonged to a man, but it 
was just as probably that of an ape. The teeth resembled, but 
were not identical with, human ones. He believed that these 
discoveries did not at all prove the existence of an antediluvian 
ape-man, even if it were certain, which it was not, that all the bones 
belonged to one body. 

Some mammalian remains were discovered not far away from 
those of the “missing link.” The skull and the teeth were found 
about one metre apart, and the femur at about fifteen metres from 
the skull. The rest of the skeleton was not discovered. Dr. Weir 
has lately written a paper, ‘‘ The Race Problem in America.” With- 
out discussing the object of his interesting paper, I would state 
that he refers the prognathous, and the dolichocephalic, and the 
brachycephalic skulls to an atavism. The enormous amount of 
crossings that have taken place from the time of man’s first appear- 
ance and dispersion and down to the present century must pro- 
duce occasional reversions to the lower types of mankind. But no 
amount of crossing of races of men shows any tendency to an ape 
reversion. The results of atavism stop at the lower types of our- 
selves. It is all very well (correct as far as it goes) to say that man’s 
descent is lateral, not direct, and that, therefore, he cannot revert 
back to the ape ancestry. Any other descriptive adjective instead of 
lateral would be equally positive in its description of descent, and 
could be applied with equal reason, and such explanation appears 
somewhat feeble. The tale told by comparative anatomy shows no 
signs of steady descent, but simply marked and ever recurring 
characters, permanently belonging to each class, to each species. 

I may mention I think a very few points in comparative anatomy 
bearing upon the argument of this paper. The collar bones in an 
alligator are connected in front through the mediation of a joint 
with the breastbone. The same arrangement holds in the highest 
class of all—the mammalian. In the case of birds, however, which 
are the class intermediary between reptiles and mammalians, we find 
the collar bones united in front, forming the merry thought. 

In the classes below reptilia—the amphibians and fishes—the 
collar bones are more largely developed than they are in the case of 
the classes above them, except where we find that in some of the 
mammalia the clavicles abort altogether. 
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Taking again the carpal (wrist) bones and the metacarpal (hand) 
bones we discover only a confusion of the details of deseent—for 
there is no other sort of confusion. Analogy shows us: plainly that’ 
Nature allows of no confusion in her plans, and if we admit no con- 
fusion, then how are we to explain the finding of these details in 
all the oldest fossils of each kind, also in every living or recently 
dead creature, after its kind?—only by reference to atavism, to 
hybridism, to mongrelism, or perhaps to a separate original implanta- 
tion of the characters of each individual species. The pelvis of any 
animal is a very important ossification, for it protects the repro- 
ductive organs, and the ultimate safe extrusion. of the embryo 
depends upon its right construction. The three divisions of the 
human pelvic bone are united into a solid whole. The same 
remarks will apply to the pelvis of at least one member-of the 
lowest class of the vertebrata—the angler fish. In birds, with the 
exception of the ostrich, we find no ventral symphysis. In man’s 
class we do find it, but some of the insectivorous animals have 
an open pelvis. Therefore, as to the possession of a solidified bone 
and of a ventral symphysis, we find the great majority of the members 
of man’s class agreeing with a member of the class*fishes. Birds 
and ‘‘éptiles are’ often linked. together (Ichthyopsida)—in ‘the great 
pelvic points that I have noticed they differ absolutely. 

I think that I have pointed out: sufficient facts. The interpreta- 
tion of them is the important consideration. Personally, I do not 
take the Pithecanthropus erectus seriously, for the reasons already 
given ; and apart from these reasons, I do not see why some of these 
remains should not have belonged to a dwarf, perhaps to acromegalic 
dwarf. Not long ago I listened to a paper by Mr. Gilford, F.R.C.S. ; 
it was a descriptive paper, and dealt with some eight or nine dwarfs. 
With one of them I was familiar during life, and I also examined 
some of his bones after death. I could not help thinking, if he had 
lived and died ages ago, what a beautiful “ missing link” some of 
his remains would now make, particularly if they had happened to 
be distributed in the neighbourhood of questionable ape remains. 

My thoughts reverted to the same line when not long ago, in 
the Badminton Magazine, I read an account of “wolf children.” I 
could not doubt that the description of these nurselings was on the 
whole correct ; and, undoubtedly, their manner of progression would 
modify their limb bones in an animal direction. The method of 
eating, too, and the snapping movements, would naturally develop 
the jaw in a prognathous direction. Apparently they have not been 
so rare as to forbid their remains from ever being discovered. 
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We must remember also that human beings classing with the 
‘‘bushmen” type probably migrated from the seat of man’s first 
appearance. If we think of what these men are now, of what they may 
have been, of their possible lines of travel, and of what atavism would 
mean with such beings, surely here would be another possible source 
of the so-called “links.” I think that the three sources I have just 
named might account for any “ missing link” that has already been 
discovered, or for any other that is likely to be unearthed. 

Dr. Dubois’ discoveries are very interesting, and he has dealt 
with them fairly, but I fear with “ Our Mutual Friend” that there 
are many of us always lying by ready to go wrong upon the next idea 
that may be broached. If I added anything further to my remarks 
upon the bird-reptile connection, I would repeat that I cannot 
understand why we have such a mass of pure reptiles left (living and 
fossilised), and why such a mass of pure birds left (living and 
fossilised), and yet no living, and practically no fossilised go- 
betweens. 

I have tried to point out in this paper some reasons for a belief in 
a separate creation, and by a separate creation what I mean is this— 
that a something was created in the beginning, and that this unknown 
mass or atom was stamped at once and for ever with its permanent 
characteristics. This something meant species—a separate being. 
In its evolution it has shown itself capable of endless variation. It 
is varied, may be by natural laws, may be by man. It is incapable 
of reproducing permanently anything but itself, and for its race to 
run, its like sperm cells must come into contact with like germ cells. 

In a recent issue of “ L’Anthropologie,” Tome vii. m. 5, there is 
a description of the Moi race—a race of tailed men. It is doubtful 
whether any observations of this race have yet been made by a 
trained scientist. 

Finally, I would say that embryological study still further helps 
to strengthen the views of those who are inclined not to accept 
in toto the Darwinian theory of evolution. The whole question is 
really not one of dispute, but of degree. 


W. T. FREEMAN, 
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THE TRIBUTE FROM BREFNY. 


HERE was hurry and noise in the courtyard of the Ard-Righ’s 
palace at Teamhor, for the tributes were pouring in from 
south, and east, and west—tributes of wild eagles from the 
Achills, kine and hill-ponies, tributes of slaves, and tributes of 
cloaks. Now the tribute from Brefny was a tribute of cloaks, and 
to see these tokens of service was King Citheng’s earliest pleasure. 
There were six cloaks cast down on the ground of the sleeping- 
place, and each covered a human body. Under the first cloak 
lifted—a plain, gray mantle of the coarsest stuff—there slept a 
slave, beautiful to see, with white skin and long red hair, in which 
she had twined her cold hands ; under the next, a cloak of two 
colours, black and white, there lay a man of the hills, wild-haired 
and wild-eyed, with a knife in his grip; and lying beside the 
Kern, with his yellow head laid wearily back on the _ hillsman’s 
naked breast, was a lad of some twenty years, as fair to see as the 
slave-girl, and with as white a skin. Under the next cloak, which 
was of five colours, lay a six months child, naked and crowing, and 
beside the babe a woman was huddled, and they that looked on drew 
back and spoke no word, for though the fear of death was in her 
face, and the coldness of death in her clenched hands, and there was 
no gold on hair or arm of her, they knew her for the Queen of 
Brefny. And the sixth cloak seemed as if its seven colours also 
covered a sleeping figure, but when they raised it there was no one 
there. So they held their peace a little while : and then he that had 
lain asleep on the Kern’s breast leapt up, and stood unarmed before 
the face of Citheng, the king, and said, speaking the lower that his 
passion ran in him so high : 

“ Six cloaks has Brefny sent thee, High King of Eri, and in each 
cloak a gift. And first my mother Una sends thee the slave’s cloak, 
and the slave-girl Gudrun to lighten thine idle hours, that she herself 
may not lighten any more. And next, my father Brian, of Brefny, 
sends thee Breas, my foster-brother, a strong man, of his hands to 
serve thee as thou wilt. And this gift is because once thou didst 
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deal nobly with my father when his enemies were stronger than he ; 
and when thou wert a man and nota devil. And the third cloak 
covers me. Put back thy steel, Citheng; my mother’s son has 
more to say yet, and anon thou canst slay me more slowly than by 
the knife. And under the fourth cloak my mother sends thee Una 
the second, and she bids thee love thy daughter well. And under 
the fifth cloak is my mother, whom thou hadst once, living, and 
whom my father sends to thy keeping, dead.” 

“ And now remain,” said Citheng, mocking. “The third cloak 
and the sixth—that which wrapped thee, young cockatrice, and that 
which lies empty yonder.” 

“The empty cloak is seven-coloured, and fit only for a king’s 
wear,” said young Aluinn. ‘‘ My mother wove it for you, my lord— 
nay, feel and see it—there is no trickery in it ; and once the fingers 
that wove it were dear to thee.” Citheng took the cloak up, and 
threw it over his shoulder. ‘Well, and is thy message done, son of 
Brian the Fighter?” he said. ‘“Hadst thou spoken less boldly, 
I had slain thee, perhaps; but because I am a fox I love a 
wolf and a wolf's cub, and thou mayst go back to thy valleys 
scatheless. Moreover, for a space of six years Brefny shall 
pay me no more tributes. And now—where are my Ollamhs, 
Miledh, and Cabham and Leabhar? Take up the Queen of 
Brefny, and bid my singing women come and lament her as if 


she were the high queen of Ireland, instead of”—he looked at._ _ 


Aluinn’s listening face, and some devil whispered into his ear the 
next words that he spoke—“ the fairest wanton that ever a high king 
tired of.” Then Aluinn leapt forward again, and two stood quickly 
between him and the king, thinking that he had a knife in hand, but 
still he stood unarmed and his clenched hands were empty. “There 
yet remain two cloaks to complete the tale of six, lord,” he said 
laughing lightly as he looked up into the king’s mocking eyes. ‘The 
third cloak covered me—for all eyes to see, but the sixth cloak that 
ye wear now covered one ye saw not—nor any of your Ollamhs. 
Death, Citheng, lay underneath—the black Death that slew first my 
mother’s beauty and then my mother—and now it shall slay thee, 
Citheng the king. Ay, kill me now, for my errand is done.” 

He held out his empty hands as if in welcome to the naked 
knives that shone around him : and was dead before the king had 
shaken himself free of the plague-struck garment: and it was on a 
dead man’s quiet face that the king set his heel. And by order of 
the king they whipped the hills-man naked through the camp, and the 
slave girl they strangled in a noose of her own red-gold hair: and 
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one sent a merciful knife through the child’s heart, and they burned 
its body with Una of Brefny, in Carrownamaddoo, the Place of the 
Dogs. But this was all the measure of the king’s vengeance, for 
before he had resolved how best to ruin Brefny the Black Plague fell 
upon him, and he died a dog’s death in the straw—the last love-gift 
of Una of Brefny. And Brefny sent no more tributes to the king 
who sat next in the high king’s place at Tara. 


NORA HOPPER. 
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IN SUBTERRANEAN CAVES. 


HERE is a land of fairy waterfalls and subterranean caves in 

Yorkshire the like of which does not exist in any other part 

of England. The falls can be seen by all men, but some of the gloomy 

pits and caverns baffle even yet the courage and the skill of the most 
expert and adventurous explorers. 

In the neighbourhood of Ingleborough, in Yorkshire, raising its 
massive head above the clouds, the moors are pitted with the yawn- 
ing gulfs which the people know as pot-holes. Some of these are as 
silent and mysterious as when primeval man lived near them, and for 
aught we can tell, the waters that thunder down them when the rains 
roll from the hills may go through “caverns measureless to man, 
down to a sunless sea.” In this region of Ingleton alone there are 
subterranean streams that surge along in darkness, and of which the 
united length can only be reckoned by hundreds of miles ; and 
there are on the moorland everywhere great dismal gulfs, to look into 
which is to turn any but the strongest head and appal any but the 
stoutest heart. 

Men of iron nerve and thirsting for adventure leave England in 
increasing numbers for the countries of the Alps or the Himalayas. 
At their own doors almost they can face descents which are as trying 
and as dangerous as any climbing in the hills of Switzerland or India. 

The origin of these natural pits is simple. The pot-holes are the 
result of the processes which have carved the carboniferous limestone 
under the crust of the earth for some miles round Ingleborough into 
fantastic shapes. The stones themselves are worn by the incessant 
action of the water, but in the limestones the streams eat out the 
softer parts and leave the harder casings comparatively intact. The 
water is, therefore, constantly burrowing underground and scooping 
out channels, cavities, and caverns ; and from time to time this natural 
sapping and mining causes the strata above to collapse, and so leads 
to the formation of pot-holes. 

Within six miles of Ingleton there are.a large number of these 
natural caves and pits, some of which up to this moment, in spite of 
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the greatest efforts of explorers, remain unknown. The names of 
several are clear indications of the awe which the pits have 
inspired in the minds of the dwellers of the district. There ares 
for instance, Gaping Ghyll Hole, the Boggart’s Roaring Hole and 
the Boggart Holes of Ivescar. In the Craven district “ boggart” 
signifies ghost or apparition, and no doubt many an awful story 
of spirits rising from the bowels of the earth at dead of night has 
been told by belated shepherds and farmers going home across the 
desolate moors. 

One of the most persistent and adventurous of the body of men 
who have both the time and money to give to the work of fathoming 
these subterranean dungeons is Mr. Harold Dawson, of Bradford. 
He possesses a complete apparatus for the descent of these pot-holes, 
and has succeeded not only in making numerous descents, but also 
in getting photographs of the caverns that lie far below the earth’s 
surface. Into one of the most important holes, Alum Pot, he has 
made half a dozen descents, and has by means of the flash-light 
obtained numerous photographs illustrative of this adventure. This 
descent may be taken as a good example in every respect of the risk 
and labour involved in work of this description. 

Alum Pot is about 300 feet deep, 180 feet long, and some 
50 feet wide. Two hundred yards westward there is an opening 
in the ground where the roof of a cave has fallen in. This is the 
Long Churn, and by this cavern the explorer makes his way to 
Alum Pot, and emerges into daylight about 80 feet from the 
surface. Previous to the descent of Alum Pot, Mr. Dawson and 
a friend of his had made an attempt to descend Long Churn 
without any appliances whatever, with the exception of a few ropes, 
but they found it impossible to go very far with safety, owing to the 
depth of some of the drops ; so they determined to go over again, 
fully equipped for all emergencies. 

The articles with which they provided themselves included an 
electric lamp of ten-candle power. This they found quite useless, 
inasmuch as though it gave a strong light, it was not penetrating, 
and did not illuminate the darkness in any way except in its 
immediate vicinity. Though it was especially made for Mr. Dawson, 
and was as compact and portable as possible, it was extremely 
inconvenient to carry, and more trouble than it was worth. There is 
nothing yet invented for cave exploring that can beat a good 
wax candle. The party had a wire-rope ladder, 42 feet long, 
divided into three sections of 14 feet, fastened and unfastened 
by means of dog-clasps, so that in bearing a great weight it was 
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utterly impossible for the clasps to come unloosened. This ladder 

was invaluable. It was flexible, and each member of the party had 
a section- wound round his body, immediately under the armpits. 
The-ladder- was of such width: that it rested-on the hips, .and 
required no fastening over the arms, thus leaving them quite free. It 
was carried this way, and when any depth of a drop was encountered, 
one, two, or three sections were unbound, and clasped together as 
the occasion required. 

The explorers had about 60 feet of knotted rope, also some 
short lengths of rope for binding, and a fair supply of candles and 
matches. They went down Long Churn on Saturday, June 16, 1894. 
With Mr. Dawson and his friend Mr. Townend was Joseph Dean, 
a local innkeeper, who had shown a great interest in the work. The 
party began the descent, clad only in woollen shirts and knicker- 
bockers, at 9 A.M., at the lower opening of Long Churn. There had 
been a good deal of rain during the week, and in consequence the 
explorers were on an average wading in water from two to three feet 
deep the whole time. The entrance to Alum Pot is low, but widens 
out soon after entering. The first part is comparatively easy, but 
very wet. The water, however, sinks about 40 yards from the 
entrance, and the rest of the journey until you get to Alum Pot 
itself is by comparison almost dry. Where the water sinks is a deep 
pool, and to avoid going through; there is a cross-channel to the 
right that you can pass over, and which brings you again back to the 
main passage after the pool has been passed. The bottom of the 
cave is here fairly level. After going some way you come to another 
chamber of fair height, but full of water—in some places eight or 
ten feet deep. It is a four- or five-foot drop into it, and you can 
avoid swimming or ducking by finding a foothold round the edge. 
The accommodation is, however, only slight. 

There is a third pool in the next chamber, with about a four-foot 
drop into the hollow, but this pool is only four to five feet deep, 
and it is possible to wade through it. The passage from here turns 
and twists a great deal, but for the first and only time there is a good 
collection of stalactites. You then come to a very awkward piece of 
caving. You have, as it were, to drop through a hole at your feet. 
The hole is very narrow, and you have to work your way down, 
holding yourself in position by pressing your back against the side. 
It is about nine feet down. There is plenty of foothold after the 
first foot or so, but though not in any way dangerous, it is trouble- 
some, and one of the party got hung up by his ladder, which wedged 
him fast with his feet in space. 
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The party then came to a large cavern, high and almost dry. 
This is the largest chamber in the cave, and a very fine one, too. 
They left the chamber by a hole on the opposite side, still descending 
rapidly. Shortly afterward they fastened the rope in position for a 
rather deeper drop, as they could find no foothold. The rope they 
left fastened, to enable them to return. After following a passage 
some way, they came to a longer drop which at first seemed to them 
impossible to get down, but at the bottom of it they saw daylight, 
and so knew that if they got there at all they would be somewhere 
in Alum Pot. 

The explorers spent nearly an hour here, fastening the ladders 
together and making them secure. They found a huge boulder, and 
first fastened a strong rope round it, well wrapped with cloth to 
prevent it from fraying on coming in contact with the sharp edges of 
rock ; and to this they fastened the rope ladder securely. They 
could not actually see the bottom of the drop, and as they did not 
know its depth, they thought, as security, that the man who descended 
first should in addition have a rope attached round his body, 
and be held by those at the top. Mr. Townend was the first to go 
down, and though the ladder did not quite reach to the bottom it was 
only a few feet off. Mr. Dawson followed, and Dean came last. They 
judged the full distance of the drop at 60 feet—about 46 feet to 
where they landed, and another scramble down, though with good 
foothold, of about 14 feet before they found themselves in day- 
light proper, on the floor of Alum Pot. 

After this big drop, the others in broad daylight did not seem 
much. The picture was beautiful from this point. It was about 
high noon, with a clear sky and the sun beating straight down into 
the pot ; and from the other side, opposite to them, a small water- 
fall descended from the top of the pot and came down almost in 
fine spray, owing to its rocky passage. 

In consequence of the spray the whole place seemed like the 
heart of some huge rainbow, the colours beautiful beyond compare ; 
but later on, when the sun had moved a little farther round, the 
party found the mist positively freezing, and being wet to the skin 
they were very cold, and their little stock of whisky was very soon 
exhausted in trying to keep themselves warm. 

From the second to the third stage they had not much difficulty ; 
though it was unpleasant on account of the large quantity of loose 
stones that people had thrown over the top from time to time. They 
scrambled to stage three with knotted ropes, and there Mr. Dawson 
had an ugly drop, letting his grip loose when halfway down, and falling 
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the rest of the distance. At this stage they went back to the bottom 
of the long drop, and Dean went up the ladder to the mouth of Long 
Churn, in order that he could let it down to his companions, as they 
could get no farther without it, the floor suddenly dropping again. 
He had to stay vp till he came back to fasten the ladder to 
enable them to return. After they got the ladder they reached the 
third stage again without much difficulty ; but here again they were 
in trouble, and needed some assistance, but there was nothing what- 
ever to fasten a rope to, the available ledge being only small loose 
stones. They, however, threw their ladders down, absolutely 
“burning their ships,” and so they had either to descend to the 
ladders or stay all night where they were. 

The chasm here is considerably narrowed, and has been bridged 
by a huge stone which has got wedged across it at some remote 
date ; and so they worked their way round the edge of the pot to the 
farther side, hoping to climb over the stone bridge which slopes 
rapidly downward to the lower level they wanted to reach. This, 
and getting over the stone, was the most uncomfortable work of the 
descent, as the foothold was not of the best round the pot, and 
underneath was a drop of at least 150 feet straight down. But this 
was their only chance of getting to the level where the ladders were. 
Mr. Townend led the way, and Mr. Dawson followed. They then 
cautiously crept down the stone, holding on by teeth and eyelids, 
and successfully bridged the chasm. From there they crawled and 
crept some distance along the sharp sloping floor. Once more they 
got the ladders into position. This—the south—end of the chasm 
(the end of Long Churn being the north), is the least drop. The 
bottom of Alum Pot slopes down very much towards the north, it 
being deepest underneath the exit from Long Churn. The bottom 
was then very wet, and as a further descent to the other end ne- 
cessitated more ropes, which they did not possess, the party could 
not proceed. 

There is one thing any one going down these pots should attend 
to, and that is to leave someone at the top to keep people from 
throwing stones down, as there is hardly any shelter. ‘This the party 
did not do, however, and they were somewhat alarmed by the 
appearance of two fair-sized missiles. ‘These, luckily, were thrown 
from the farther side. If the explorers had been standing under- 
neath the tourist, the consequences might have been serious. The 
explorers waited and shouted for some time, and as no more stones 
came they went on their subterranean way rejoicing. 

Such is Mr. Dawson’s account of the first descent of Alum Pot. 
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Since that time he has made further explorations of the pit, but has 
not learned much to add to the foregoing particulars. 

The perils of exploring pot-holes are not always seen. On one 
occasion Mr. Dawson and some friends wished to make a descent in 
winter time. The hole chosen was one with an elliptical opening, 
and its mouth was partially covered over by the snow. In the 
neighbourhood of Ingleborough the snow, when it falls at all, comes 
down handsomely, and on this occasion it had descended in heavy 
quantities and lay thickly upon the moorland. The men who held 
the ropes stood at one end of the mouth and let down the explorer. 
But the cold and the darkness were too much for him, and he 
promptly signalled to be drawn back to the surface. The hauling-in 
began, but, to the dismay of the workers, the rope began to cut 
through the bank of snow overhanging the brink, and when the man 
on the rope finally did come to the top of the pit it was found that his 
head was under a thick covering of snow ; just as if he had got 
under the ice of a pond or stream. He was not too luxuriantly clad 
with hair, and by the time he had been worked through the snow his 
head was numb with cold. The humour of the situation was duly 
appreciated, but imagine the feelings of the haulers-in when- they 
found that they had been standing over the very pit itself while 
working at the rope! Their ground was a floor of frozen snow 
which might have collapsed at any instant and precipitated them to 
the bottom of the awful depths. 

One of the most fearful of the pot-holes, Gaping Ghyll, was 
only completely explored so recently as August 1895, and the 
honour of fathoming its mysteries fell not to an. Englishman; but a 
Frenchman. That was.M. Martél, of. Paris, a scientific gentleman 
who has for many- years. paid. great attention’ to these ‘natuial 
pits. The average outsider can understand. but partially the 
creat labour that is involved in descending a pot-hole such as this, 
for amongst other precautions which it was necessary to take was 
that of diverting altogether a stream of water which runs into the 
Ghyll, and in time of heavy rains leaps over the brink and disappears 
with an awful roar into the abyss. 

For many weeks M. Martel made his preliminary arrangements for 
the descent, and all was in readiness on August 1. The stream 
had been diverted, and a very large amount of tackle got to the 
place. This apparatus consisted of.three rope ladders, a stout 
hemp rope about roo yards long, and an oak post. The post was 
firmly driven into the ground at the brink, then the rope was 
fastened to it and the ladders to the rope. M. Martel was equipped 
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with a telephone 600 feet long, and magnesium wire and candles. 
With the telephone he communicated regularly, reporting progress 
to the anxious crowd at the brink, in which was his wife. The pre- 
parations for the descent occupied three hours, and the ascent alone 
took twenty-eight minutes, so that the arduous nature of the upward 
climb can be readily appreciated. The total depth of the Ghyll was 
found to be 330 feet, and the chamber at the bottom 450 feet long, 
from 120 to 130 feet broad, and between 90 and 100 feet high. 
The Frenchman found that the water which falls into the Ghyll 
percolates into the soil, and that there are several main outlets 
which are so much choked up with sand and boulders as to be un- 
explorable without great labour. Perhaps these channels will, when 
cleared out, reveal wonders that are as yet undreamed of. They are, 
even now, the cause of hungry desire on the part of several Englishmen 
who wish to get to the very core of these subterranean mysteries. 
Appended are interesting particulars of some of the chief pits 
within six miles of Ingleton. Rowen Pot is called by Mr. Harry 
Speight, the well-known writer about the beauties of Yorkshire, the 
most awful fissure in the dale. The circumference is go feet long 
by 12 yards wide, diminishing to 4 yards. An exploring party once 
descended to a depth of 351 feet, avhen, following a horizontal 
passage for a considerable distance, they met with a perpendicular 
opening, and lowering themselves by successive stages ultimately 
reached a depth of 600 feet ; but this was not the bottom. Marble 
Pot has a drop of go feet, and much water is carried to a hole in it, 
the known depth of which is. 50 feet. Juniper Pot is full of water to 
a.depth of 80 feet,:and no attempt has been made. to - explore -it. 
Raspberry Pot is a deep rift with a long drop. Nothing is known of 
it, as it has neyer been explored. The Fluted Hole is of great depth, 
but nothing is known of it. The Pillar Hole is so narrow that one 
can stride over it. It-has been plumbed to a depth of 150 feet, but 
has never been descended. The Long Kin Hole (West) is narrow 
at the surface, and shaped like the letter L. It has been plumbed 
to 300 feet ; but this cannot with certainty be declared to be the 
full depth. Rosebay Pot, Fern Pot, Moss Hole, Mudfoot Hole and 
Cave Pot have never been descended, and nothing is known of 
them. They are very wet. The Boggart’s Roaring Hole, which is 
full of water in wet weather, has a vertical drop of 145 feet. Jingle 
Pot has a depth of 48 feet, a length of 70 feet, and a width of 110 feet. 
It is generally full of water. Mere Ghyll is a gap 240 feet long. 
The water disappears in an abyss, the depth of which is unknown, 
There are other pot-holes without either names or known dimensions. 
WALTER WOOD, 
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TABLE TALK. 


A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. 






HE process of calendaring our national records, first started by 

my old friend Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy and continued 
with unabated zeal by succeeding Keepers of the Records, has 
spurred other custodians of important documents to emulative effort, 
and it seems likely that another half century or less will see all 
manuscript treasures of importance, if not placed beyond the chances 
of loss by theft, burning, or decay, at least rendered available for 
purposes of scholarship. Among the earliest of the great public 
bodies to calendar the more important of these documents is the 
Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, the first volume of whose 
records has been edited by Mr. F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., and pub- 
lished by order of the Masters of the Bench.'! Mr. Inderwick is a 
well-known antiquary, who in the pauses of incessant profession at 
labour has found time to write “ Side Lights on the Stuarts,” “The 
King’s Peace,” “The Story of King Edward and New Winchelsea,” 
and “ The Prisoner of War.” The task of calendaring could scarcely 
have been entrusted to more trustworthy or competent hands. But 
one volume has as yet appeared, a herald.of more to come. This 
deals with the period between 21 Henry VII. (1505), when surviving 
records begin, and 45 Elizabeth (1603). The records are ushered in 
by an historical introduction, which is to some extent a digest of 
what is most valuable in the contents, and a history, not only of the 
Inner Temple, but of the Temple as a whole. Not the earliest records 
are those of the Inner Temple, those of Lincoln’s Inn going farther 
back. They are earlier, however, by some years than the records of 
Gray’s Inn, and begin about the same time as those of the Middle 
Temple, supporting thus the idea which is borne out in other respects 
that the place in which the documents appertaining to both the 
Temples were originally kept was the same. 


1H. Sotheran & Co. 
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THE HoosiErR Post. 


OME few years ago I had the privilege of meeting at a brilliant 
gathering Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, the American poet, and 
of hearing him recite one or two of his short poems. So simple, 
touching, and pathetic were these, dealing generally with children, 
that his subsequent work has been followed by me with extreme 
interest. In England Mr. Riley is known to the few ; in America 
he has won widespread recognition, and those who follow the best 
American magazines, Scribner's or the Century, look out in them 
for his sweet, homely, thoroughly human lyrics, ordinarily in what is 
known as the Hoosier dialect. Whence is derived the word Hoosier 
—unfamiliar, doubtless, to my readers as myself—I know not. It is 
now, however, in current use in the United States, and is applied 
to the supposed speech of the inhabitants of Indiana. Americans 
have reached a point at which interest in dialects and local 
customs is natural, and are beginning to look after their own 
antiquities. More than any living writer, Mr. Riley has popularised 
the dialect of his own state, and his Hoosier poems are among the 
most characteristic productions of the present day. Mr. Riley’s 
writings are, however, not confined to dialect poems, or indeed to 
poems, since as a prose writer he is with some even more popular 
than as a poet. In the mingled humour and pathos of his prose 
narratives he comes nearer Dickens than any other writer. In his 
child poems he is chiefly noteworthy for the delicacy and fidelity 
of his descriptions, his insight into child life, and his sympathy with 
childish preconceptions and aspirations. Our own Robert Louis 
Stevenson has been happy in his treatment of child themes and his 
appeal to children. I doubt, however, whether his sympathy even 
is as full as that of Mr. Riley. 


Mr. RILEy’s VERSE AND PROSE. 


HE latest volume of Mr. Whitcomb Riley’s poems is entitled 
“ A Child-World,” and is published in Indianapolis and 
Kansas City.! It lends itself not very readily to quotations, which 
indeed to any adequate extent I may not attempt. A few lines, 
not at all the best, are all on which I venture. After giving a 
picture of an Indiana home, its occupants and visitors, the volume 
is made up of sketches and stories narrated to or by the children. 
The child-world itself consists of— 


1 Indianapolis, The Bowen-Merrill Company; London, Longmans & Co. 
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A simple old frame house—eight rooms in all— 
Set just one side the centre of a small 

But very hopeful Indiana town, 

The upper story looking squarely down 

Upon the main street and the main highway 
From east to west—historic in its day. 


The first inhabitants of the town 


Will make that old road blossom with romance 
Of covered vehicles of every grade 

From ox-cart of most primitive design, 

To Conestoga wagons with their fine 
Deep-chested, six-horse teams, in heavy gear, 
High hames and chiming bells—to childish ear 
And eye entrancing as the glittering train 

Of some sun-smitten pageant of old Spain. 


Following the description of the spot comes that 


Of the five happy little Hoosier chaps 
Inhabiting this wee world all their own. 


Very sorry am I that I cannot introduce my readers to them all— 
Johnty the leader, his “little tow-head brother” Bud, with his 
delight in tales of giants, trolls, and fairies, then Maymie of the 
“ blue skies of eyes,” and Alix and Lizzie. The more I seek, how- 
ever, to convey to my readers an estimate of the beauty and.tender- 
ness of the whole, the more impressed do I become with my 
incapacity to do so. Abandoning then an attempt after the im- 
possible, I will just give, at second hand, the end of a prose story 
containing a little love sketch that Dickens need not disown. This 
extract-is, I believe, genuine Hoosier : 

Well, Annie had just stooped to lift up one o’ the little girls when the feller 
turned and the’r eyes met. ‘‘ Annie, my wife!” he says ; and Annie, she kind 
o’ gave a little yelp like, and come a flutterin’ down in his arms, and the jug of 
wortar rolled clean acrost the road, and turned a somerset and knocked the cob out 


of its mouth and jist laid back and hollered ‘‘ Good—good —good—good—good !” 
like ef it knowed what was up, and was jist as glad and tickled as the rest of us. 


Neither in Rabelais nor Moliére does a bottle speak better than that. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 








